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FASHION. 

WHEN a man applies himself soberly to 
reflect upon the fitness of things in general, 
and of their several tendencies towards the 
great End, of what a whirligig of vanity and 
inutility—of waste and glitter—the Great 
World seems to consist! All these flounces 
and furbelows ; all this crenoline, bergamot, 
paste and jewellery, wax-chandlery, Brussels 
Jace and Sévres china; all those jobbed 
horses, silken squabs, double and _ triple 
knocks, tags and embroideries and fripperies 
of the Heralds’ College, what are they good 
for?—what end do they serve? All these 
mountebank bowings and reverences ; these 
kissings of hands and backing out of rooms 
of lath and plaster; these clatterings about 
streets for the purpose of bandying pieces of 
‘printed pasteboard ; these grinnings to your 
fellow worm of five’ feet long across a glass 
of grape juice; these bawlings out of names 
by lacqueys ; these posturings and jumpings, 
aud agonies of etiquette; and turning day 
into night and night into day, and eating 
when we are not hungry, and drinking 
when we are not thirsty; all these, the life- 
chords of the Great World, to what end are 
they? Who commanded them? Who pro- 
mulgated the statutes that regulate them ? 
If Fashion were a tangible idol with a frontal 
protuberance and a golden head, squat- 
ting on his hams in a pagoda like Jugger- 
naut, we should not need to wonder at his 
votaries wearing absurd dresses and passing 
their lives in the performance of more absur 
ceremonies. We might set down the wor- 
ship to be a delusion ; but we might concede 
the dresses and the ceremonies to be 
the offspring of a sincere though mistaken 
superstition, and to be typical or symbolic of 
something. But my lady Azalia, the Queen 
of the world of Fashion, is a member of the 


Church of England, and she would be indig-| 


nant if you were to ask her whether she 
worshipped a protruberant idol. Besides, 
Fashion is not tangible or palpable. No one 
ever saw Fashion, or drew his (or her ?) 
portrait, or promulgated the conditions of his 
(or her?) creed, or taught what is heterodox 
or what orthodox ; except one vulgar pre- 
tender who wrote a Handbook of Etiquette ; 
which, for any authority it was gro.uded on, 
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might as well have been a handbook to the 
Bear Garden. 

What are the laws of Fashion, and who 
madethem? Who regulates their absurdities 
and their proprieties? It was the height of 
fashion in Charles the Second’s time to display 
about four inches of white shirt between the 
waistband and the vest: now, if I were to 
enter a ball-room with my shirt bulging from 
the bottom of my waistcoat I should be 
bowed down stairs. Why should Fashion in 
sixteen hundred and sixty-three be beauty, 
aud be impropriety in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three? Can anything be more 
absurd than the present chimney-pot hat? 
Nothing. Yet, if you were to meet me in 
Regent Street with a hunting cap, a shovel 
hat, a sombrero, or a fur porringer like that 
which Henry of Lancaster wore—would you 
speak tome? The day after to-morrow velvet 
sculls, shovel hats, flip-flaps, or rabbit-skin 
porringers may be the only wear. Why should 
the bishop have refused to ordain Oliver 
Goldsmith, because he wore scarlet breeches ? 
What are wigs, boots, colours, fashionable 
virtues, fashionable vices, bon ton, high breed- 
ing, worth, after all? Will they save “the 
sprightliness of youth, the fair cheeks and 
full eyes of childhood, the vigorousness and 
strong flexure of the joints of twenty-five,” 
from the “hollowness and deadly paleness, 
the loathsomeness and horror of a three 
days’ burial?” Will they avail us one jot 
in the day when you and I and all the world, 
“nobles and learned, kings and priests, the 
wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, 
the prevailing tyrant and the oppressed party 
shall all appear to receive their symbol ?” 
Will Fashion and Madame Devy and the 
Red-book keep the “storm from the ship or 
a wrinkle from the brow, or the plague from 
a King’s house?” Is the world any better 
for Fashion, and could it not move towards 
its end without Fashion, do you think ? 

“A man,” says a divine I love to quote, 


| 
|“may read a sermon the best and most pas- 


sionate that ever man poe if he shall 
but enter into the sepulchre of kings * * * 
where our kings have been crowned, their 


| ancestors lie interred, and the king must walk 


over his grandsire’s head to take the crown.” 
Now what a homily might a man read over 
second-hand court dresses, over a Court 
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Circular, or over a Red-book two years old! 
How sharp one might be upon the miserable 
vanity of superfiuities, and the uselessness of 
luxuries. How easily we could do without 
them. 


* Give but to nature that which nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast's.” 


You, and I, and the King, could live on 
sixpence a day, and never go hungry. But 
after all, in the very midst and flow of this 
our homilies, and this sharpness of our ex- 
hortation, comes this thought to make us 
pause before we go with unwashed faces to 
live in a tub like Diogenes, or to hide our- 
selves in a cave, and cover ourselves with the 
skins of wild beasts, as Jean Jacques Rousseau 
talked of doing, or to dig up pig nuts for 
food, and shovel gold away as if it were mud, 
like Timon in the play. For we begin to 
think how many thousand men and women 
in England, and how many millions more 
throughout the world, eat their daily bread 
by making and vending Fashion’s elegant 


trumpery ;—gloves, fans, spangles, scents, and | 
bon-bons: how ships, colonies, and commerce, | 
are all mixed up in a curious yet congruous | 


elaboration with these fal-lals: how one end 
of the chain may be my lady’s boudoir and 
its nick-nacks in Belgravia, and the other 
end a sloppy ship-dock on the hot strand of 
the Hooghly : how the beginnings of a ball 
supper, with its artificial flowers, its trifles, 
its barley-sugar temples, its enamelled baskets 


and ratifia cakes, were the cheerless garret | 
and the heated cellar: how the immensities | 
of the world—its workshops, and marts, and | 
bourses, and chambers of commerce—are, after | 


all, only an accumulation of these fashionable 
littlenesses in bulk; packed into huge bales 


and casks, registered in ledgers and day-books, | 


and sent and re-sent in strong ships, with 
bills of lading and charter-parties, to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. Pause before 
you condemn Vanity Fair—reflect for a 
minute before you run to the justice’s to have 
its charter taken away. Obadiah Broadbrim 


has helped to stock it; conventicles have | 


been built from its profits ; the crumbs that 


fall from its table feed millions of mouths. | 


Nor does the beneticence of Fashion end here. 


After she has made one set of fortunes at} 


first hand, she showers her favours on trade 
at second hand. From second-hand court 
dresses, and from second-hand fashion of all 
kinds, the moral of Fashion can be more 
strongly pointed, than from Fashion herself 
when arrayed in all her glory. 

Let us instance Mrs. Brummus. She is the 
mysterious female who deals in second-hand 
ladies’ apparel. Ilook upon Mrs. Brummus’s 
vast silent repository of last season’s varieties 
with the awe I have for a family vault ; for 
the scenery of a worn-out pantomime ; for 


undertaker’s Latin (in oil colours) ; for last | 
year’s Belle Assemblée, or for the tailor’s| 


plate of the fashions and the Court Guide 
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for the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two. 

Mrs. Brummus’s repository nestles ag 
Milton’s fountain did, m “the navel of a 
wood,” quite in the core of a cancer of dingy, 
second-hand streets and houses. Both Mrs, 
Brummus and her shop have, moreover, a 
| dingy, faded, second-hand appearance. They 
iremind you of the magnificent allocution of 
| the lady of the quondam dealer in second- 
| hand apparel in Congreve’s comedy: “You 
|that I took from darning of old lace, and 
| washing of old gauze, with a blue-black nose 
}over a chafing-dish full of starved embers, 
| behind a traverse-rag, in a shop no bigger 
‘than a bird-cage!” The chafing-dish and 
ithe blue-black nose may be gone ; but there 
is yet a marvellous touch of the bird-cage 
about Mrs. Brummus’s shop: there is yet 
the traverse-rag, the torn lace to be darned, 
and the old gauze to be washed. 

Enter. Here is the discarded wardrobe of 
those enchanting actresses, those ravishing 
songstresses, those bewitching dancers, who 
have so enthralled and delighted Fashion ; 
who have drawn rapturous plaudits from 
Fashion’s kid gloved hands; melting sighs 
from under Fashion’s white waistcoats ; tender 
glances from Fashion’s double-barrelled lorg- 
nettes ; lisps of praise from Fashion’s mous- 
tachioed lips, when the wearers of those 
dresses acted, and sang, and danced on 
Fashion’s great chalked stage— upon that 
stage where there are more sinks and rises, 
more drops, flats, borders, set pieces, wings, 
and floats ; where there are more changes of 
scene, more going down graves and vampire 
traps ; where there are more music, dancing, 
| gay clothes, red and white paint, hollow hearts 
and masks for them to wear, than you would 
find on the stage of the largest playhouse in 
the world. Suspended and recumbent, folded 
up, stretched out, singly and in heaps, in Mrs. 
Brammus’s birdcage shop, in dimly distant 
crypts, and parlours, and crannies, and cup- 
boards, and lumbering old presses, and groan- 
ing shelves, are the crimson velvet dresses 
of duchesses, the lace that queens have 
worn, our grandmothers’ brocaded sacks and 
hoops and high heeled shoes, fans, feathers, 
| silk stockings, lace pocket handkerchiefs, scent 
bottles, the Seuanel lace veil of the bride, the 
sable bombazine of the widow, embroidered 
parasols, black velvet mantles, pink satin 
slips ; blue kid, purple prunella, or white satin 
shoes; leg of mutton, bishop, Mameluke 
sleeves; robes without bodies, and bodies 
without robes, and sleeves without either ; 
the matron’s apron and the opera dancer's 
skirt. Here is Fashion in undress, without 
its whalebone, crenoline, false hair, paint, and 

earl powder ; here she is tawdry, tarnished, 
Laslun, inert, dislocated, like Mr. Punch’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





company in the deal box he carries strapped 
behind his back. 

If there be one article of commerce whieh 
Fashion delights in more than another, it is 
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Lace. The rich products of Mechlin, Va- 
lenciennes, Brussels, and Liege ; the scarcely 
less valuable wares of Nottingham and Ho- 
niton ; the almost priceless remnants of “old 
point” —“ beggars’ lace”—the lace that 
Henrietta Maria loved to wear and Vandyck 
to paint. Not one, therefore, of Mrs. Brum- 
mus’s tattered morsels of lace but has its 
history and its moral. Here is the veil in 
which poor Clara Rackleton was married 
to Captain Middleman, They had a grand 
estate (grandly encumbered) at Ballyragget, 
in the County Galway. Charley Middleman 
kept hounds and open house; and his 
widow lives now in a boarding-house at 
Tours with her twodaughters, Clara’s Brus- 
sels lace veil was not sold by her lady’s maid 
nor by the bride herself. It was neither lost 
nor stolen ; but Captain Middleman, formerly 
of the twenty-fifth Hussars, privately conveyed 
Mrs. Middleman’s veil, together with two 
ostrich feathers and a carved ivory Chinese 
fan, to Mrs. Brummus’s emporium. He drove 
the bargain, he pocketed the money, and he 
lost that same money half-an-hour afterwards 
at chicken-hazard, at the Little Nick near 
Leicester Square. 

A wedding dress—all white satin, lace, and 
silver sprigs. Methinks I can see it now, 
glistening and sparkling in the August sun, 
and rustling and crumpling in the August 
air, as, at the close of the London season, 
its beautiful wearer descends that ugly 
narrow little staircase, which has been a 
ladder of delight to so many, a via dolo- 
rosa to so many more, and which leads from 
the vestry-room of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, into Maddox Street. The wearer of 
the satin dress comes down the shabby steps 
a wedded bride. She is married to a lord; 
a duke has given her away. Fourteen young 
bridesmaids in white have wept at the res- 
ponses. ‘Two have fainted, and one has been 
carried into the vestry, to be sal-volatilised. 
A nervous clergyman has addressed the bride- 
e ectant as “Thomas, wilt thou have this 
m... to be thy wedded wife?” The bride- 
groom has been seized with the usual deadly 
perturbation, and offers to place the ring on 
the finger of the pew-opener; and the clerk, 
while gravely correcting the errors of all 
parties, has viewed the whole proceedings 
with an air of deep misanthropy. At last, 
somehow or other, the right man has married 
the right woman ; the pew-opener and beadle 
have been feed, and the verger remembered ; 
the clergyman has had his rights and the 
clerk his dues. The licence has been conned 
over; the register has been signed—by the 
bridegroom in a character meant to be very 
valiant and decided, but in reality very 
timorous and indistinct ; by the bride with 
no pretence or compromise, but in a simply 
imbecile and hysterical manner ; by the father 
of the bride in a neat hand I should like 
to see at the bottom of a cheque ; and by big 
General Gwallyor of the Indian army (the 
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additional witness) in a fierce military manner, 
with a dash at the end like an oath. The 
little boys have shouted, and the wedding 
carriage, with its crimson-vested post-boys 
,and spanking greys, has clattered up; the 


| . . . . 
| policemen have put down an imaginary riot, 


|threatened with their batons the crowd 
generally, and menaced with arrest one in- 
dividual lamp-post ; and then, shining out 
like a star among the silver favours and 
orange flowers, the snowy dresses and black 
dress coats, the smiles and tears, comes the 
bride: God bless her! Is there a sight more 
beautiful under heaven than a young bride 
coming out of church? Can you forget Sir 
John Suckling’s beautiful lines in his ballad 
upon a wedding !— 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
And then she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” * 


Now, alas, my lord is at Florence, my lady 
isin furnished lodgings in London, and the 
bride’s dress is at Mrs. Brummus’s. There 
was an action at law in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench respecting them not —_ since ; and 
numberless suits in all sorts of courts are 
pending between them now. My lord hates 
my lady, and my lady hates my lord; and 
they write abusive letters against each other 
to their mutual friends. : 

Fashion is born, is married, and dies every 
year, and Fashion is buried in Mrs. Brummus’s 
dusky shop : she watches its funeral pyre, and 
superintends the process of its incineration ; 
until, phoenix-like, it rises again from its ashes 
to die again. 

Fashion dies. It is so far like a prince 
or a rich man that while it lives we dress it 
up in purple and fine linen, and fall down 
and worship it, and quarrel with and hate 
our brothers and sisters, for a smile from our 
demi-god, for a card for Fashion’s balls or the 
entrée to Fashion’s back-stairs. But no sooner 
is the demi-god dead than we utterly desert 
and forget it. We do not condescend, as in 
the case of dead humanity, to fold its rotten- 
ness in gold and crimson velvet, to build a 
jmarble monument above it, sculptured all 
| over with lies ; to state in an inscription that 
beneath reposed the ashes of such and such a 
imost noble, high, mighty, powerful Prince 
| Fashion, who was a father to his subjects, and 
a model to his compeers, and was in short the 
| very best Fashion that ever was known, and 
the first fashionable gentleman in the world. 
No, we allow the corpse of Fashion to putrefy 
in the gutter, or to be eaten up by the vul- 
tures, and the storks, and adjutant birds, 
There have been kings treated as cavalierly. 
When the luxurious Louis Quinze lay at the 








| * Pounded on a beautiful old superstition of the English 
peasantry that the sun dances upon an Easter morning. 
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point of death, the noise of the courtiers de- 
serting their monarch to pay their respects 
to the new king echoed through the long 
galleries of Versailles like thunder. When 
the king was dead they crammed his mise- 
rable body (he died of the most horrible 
form of small-pox) into a box, and jolted him 
off in a post-chaise by night to St. Denis, 
where they flung him into rather than buried 
him in the sepulchre of his ancestors. So do 
we act by our dead King Fashion—adding 
even insult to injury ; for, after his death we 
scoff and jeer at him, and are tremendously 
satirical upon the ridiculous, hideous, fright- 
ful, preposterous fashion that he was, It is| 
my opinion that if Messrs. Banting and France 
were to confine themselves to performing the 
funerals of Fashion, they would cease to be 
the fashionable undertakers they are. 

Fashion is greater than king or kaiser 
when he is alive ; but dead, he is of no more 
account than a broken egg-shell. Le roi est 
mort—vive le roi! Leg of mutton sleeves 
and short waists are dead. Long live tight 
sleeves and long waists ! 


FLOWER-BELLS. 


Sorr Midsummer air, cheery with sunshine | 
and perfumed with all the scents that it had 
robbed out of his nursery garden, crept in 
through the monthly roses at the porch and 
the half-open cottage door, to make itself at 
home in George Swayne’s room. It busied | 
itself there, sweeping and rustling about, as/| 
if it had as much right to the place and| 
was as much the tenant of it, as the gardener | 
himself. It had also a sort of feminine and| 
wifely claim on George; who, having been | 
spending half an hour over a short letter| 
written upon a large sheet, was invited by) 
the Midsummer air to look after his garden. | 
The best efforts were being made by his 
gentle friend to tear the paper from his| 
hand. A bee had come into the room—George 
kept bees—and had been hovering about 
the letter ; so drunk, possibly, with honey that | 
he had mistaken it for a great lily. Certainly 
he did at last settle upon it. The lily was 
a legal document to this effect :— 





| 


“ Sin,—We are instructed hereby to give you notice 
of the death of Mr. Thomas Queeks of Edmonton, 
the last of the three lives for which your lease was 
granted, and to inform you, that you may obtain a 
renewal of the same on payment of one hundred 
guineas to the undersigned. We are, Sir, 


“Your (here the bee sat on the obedient servants), 
“ Fiint AND GRINSTON.” 





Mr. Swayne granted himself a rule to con-| 
sider in his own mind what the lawyers meant 


by their uncertain phraseology. It did not 
mean, he concluded, that Messrs. F. and G. 
were willing, for one hundred pounds, to'| 
renew the life of Mr. Queeks, of Edmonton ; 
but it did mean that he must turn out! 


of the house and grounds (which had been 
Swayne’s Nursery Garden for three gene- 
rations past) unless he would pay a large 
fine for the renewal of his lease. He was 
but a young feliow of five-and-twenty ; who, 
until recently, had been at work for the 
support of an old father and mother. His 
mother had been dead a twelvemonth last 
Midsummer-day; and his father,who had been 
well while his dame was with him, sickened 
after she was gone, and died before the apple- 
gathering was over. The cottage and the 
garden were more precious to George as a 
home than as a place of business. There were 
thoughts of parting—like thoughts of another 
loss by death, or of all past losses again to be 
suffered freshly and together — which so 
clouded the eyes of Mr. Swayne, that at last 
he could scarcely tell when he looked at the 
letter, whether the bee was or was not a 
portion of the writing. 

An old woman came in, with a Midsummer 
cough, sounding as hollow as an empty coffin. 
She was a poor old crone who came to do for 
George small services as a domestic for an 
hour or two every day ; for he lighted his own 
fires, and served up to himself in the first style 
of cottage cookery his own fat bacon and 
potatoes. 

“T shall be out for three hours, Milly,” 
said George, and he put on his best clothes 
and went into the sunshine. “I can do nothing 
better,” he thought, “than go and see the 
lawyers.” 

They lived in the City ; George lived at the 
east end of London, in a part now covered 
with very dirty streets ; but then covered with 
copse and field, and by Swayne’s old-fashioned 
nursery ground; then crowded with stocks 
and wallflowers, lupins, sweet peas, pinks, 
lavender, heart’s-ease, boy’s love, old man, and 
other old-fashioned plants ; for it contained 
nothing so tremendous as Schizanthuses, Es- 
cholzias, or Clarkia pulchellas,which are weedy 
little atomies, though they sound big enough 
to rival any tree on Lebanon. George was 
an old-fashioned gardener in an old-fashioned 
time ; for we have here to do with events 
which occurred in the middle of the reign of 
George the Third. George, then—I mean 
George Swayne, not Georgius Rex—marched 
off to see the lawyers, who lived in a dark 
court in the City. He found their clerk in 
the front office, with a marigold in one of his 
button-holes ; ‘but there was nothing else that 
looked like summer in the place. It smelt 
like a mouldy shut-up tool-house ; and there 
was parchment enough in it to make scare- 
crows for all the gardens in Kent, Middlesex, 
and Surrey. 

George saw the junior partner, Mr. Grin- 
ston, who told him, when he heard his busi- 
ness, that it was in Mr. Flint’s department. 
When he was shown into Mr, Flint’s room, 
Mr. Flint could only repeat, he said, the 
instructions of the landlord. 

“You see, my lad,” he said, “these hold- 
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ings, that have been let hitherto for thirty 
pounds per annum, are now worth fifty. Yet 
my client, Mr. Crote, is ready to renew the 
lease for three more lives at the very slight 
fine we have named to you. What would 
you have more reasonable ?” 

“Sir, I make no complaint,” George an- 
swered ; “only I want to. abide by the 
ground, and I have not so much money as 
you require. I owe nobody a penny ; and, to 
pay my way and lay by enough money for 
next year’s seeds and roots, has been the 
most that I can manage. I have saved fifteen 





pounds. Here it is, sir: take it, if it will 
help me in this business.” 

“Well,” Mr. Flint suggested, “what do 
you say to this? I make no promise, but I 
think I can persuade Mr. Crote to let you 
retain possession of your land, for—shall we 
say 1—two years, at the rent of fifty pounds ; 
and, at the expiration of that term, you may 
perhaps be able to pay the fine and to renew 
your lease.” 

“IT will accept that offer, sir.” A home- 
spun man clings to the walls of home, 
Swayne’s nursery would not support so high 
a rental; but let the future take thought for 
itself—to postpone for two years the doom to 
quit the roof-tree under which his mother 
suckled him was gain enough for George. 

So he turned homeward and went cheer- 


fully upon his way, by a short cut through | 
narrow streets and lanes that bordered on the | 


Thames. His gardener’s eye discovered all 
the lonely little pots of mignonette in the| 
upper windows of the tottering old houses ; 
and, in the trimmer streets, where there | 
were rows of little houses in all shades of 
whitewash, some quite fresh looking, inha-| 
bited by people who had kept their windows | 
clean, he sometimes saw as many as four 
flowerpots upon a window sill. Then, there 
were the squares of turf, put, in weekly in-| 
stalments of six inches, to the credit of caged 
larks, for the slow liquidation of the debt of 
green fields due to them. There were also 
parrots ; for a large number of the houses in 
those river streets were tenanted by sailors 





who brought birds from abroad. There were 
also all sorts of grotesque shells; and one 
house that receded from its neighbours, had 
a small garden in front, which was sown 
over with shells instead of flowers. The 
walks were bordered with shell instead of 
box, and there were conchs upon the wall 
instead of wallflowers. The summer-house 
was a grotto; but the great centre orna- 
ment was a large figure-head, at the foot 
of which there was a bench erected, so that 
the owner sat under its shadow. It repre- 
sented a man with a great beard, holding 
over his shoulder a large three-pronged fork ; 
which George believed to be meant for 
Neptune. That was a poor garden, thought 
George ; for it never waved nor rustled, and 
uid not, by one change of feature—except that 
it grew daily dirtier—show itself conscious 


of the passage of the hours, and days, and 
months, and seasons. 

It interested George a great deal more 
to notice here and there the dirty leaf of 
new kinds of plants; which, brought home 
by some among the sailors, struggled to grow 
from seed or root. Through the window of 
one house that was very poor, but very neat 
and clean, he saw put upon a table to catch 
the rays of summer sun, a strange plant in 
blossom. It had a reddish stalk, small- 
pointed leaves; and, from every cluster of 
leaves hung elegant red flower-bells with 
purple tongues. That plant excited him 
greatly ; and, when he stopped to look in at it, 
he felt some such emotion as might stir an 
artist who should see a work by Rubens hung 
up in a pawnbroker’s shop-window. He 
knocked at the green door, and a pale girl 
opened it, holding in one hand a piece of un- 
finished needlework. Her paleness left her for 
a minute when she saw that it was a stranger 
who had knocked. Her blue eyes made 
George glance away from them before he had 
finished his respectful inquiry. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “but may I ask the name 
of the flower in the window, and where it 
came from ?” 

“Will you walk in, if you please, sir,” said 
the girl, “mother will tell you all she knows 
about it.” 

With two steps, the young gardener strode 
into the small front room where a sick and 
feeble woman satin an arm-chair, The room 
was clean and little furnished. There was only 
sand upon the floor; and, on the table with 
some more of the girl’s work, was part of a 
stale loaf, flanked with two mugs that con- 
tained some exceedingly blue and limpid milk. 
George apologised for his intrusion; but 
said what his calling was, and pleaded in 
excuse the great beauty and novelty of the 
plant that had attracted him. 

“ Ay, ay, but I prize it for more than 
that,” said Mrs. Ellis, “it was brought to me 
by my son. He took it as a cutting, and he 
brought it a long way, the dear fellow, all 
the way from the West Indies, nursing it for 
me. Often he let his own lips parch, sir, on 
the voyage that he might give water enough 
to the flower that he took home for his 
mother. He is a tender-hearted boy, my 
Harry.” 

“ He is young then ?” 

“Well, he is not exactly a boy, sir; but 
they are all boys on board ship, you under- 
stand. He could carry off the house upon 
his back, Harry could; he is so wonderful 
broad-chested. He’s just gone a long voyage, 
sir, and I’m feared I shall be gone a longer 
before he comes back; and he said when 
he went, ‘Take care of the plant, mother, 
itll have hundreds of bells to ring when 
I come back to you next year.’ He is always 
full of his fun, sir, is my Harry.” 

“Then, Ma’am,” George stammered, “it’s 
a plant you wouldn’t like to part with.” 
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The poor woman looked angry for a mo- 
ment; and then, after a pause, answered 
gently, “No, sir, not until my time comes.” 

The young gardener—who ought to have 
gone away—=still bent over the flower. The 
plant was very beautiful, and evidently stood 
the climate well, and it was of a kind 
to propagate by slips. George did not well 
know what to say er do. The girl who had 
been nimbly stitching, ceased from work 
and looked up wonderingly at the stranger, 
who had nothing more to say and yet re- 
mained with them. At last, the young man, 
with the colour of the flower on his cheeks, 
said, “I’m a poor man, Ma’am, and not much 
taught. If I'm going to say anything 
unbecoming, I hope you'll forgive it: but, 
if you could—if you could bring your heart 
to part with this plant, I would give you ten 

ineas for it, and the first good eutting I 
raise shall be yours.” 

The girl looked up in the greatest astonish- 
ment. “Ten guineas!” shecried,“ why, mother, 
ten guineas would make you comfortable for 
the whole winter. How glad Harry will 
be !” 

The poor old woman trembled nervously : 
“ Harry told me to keep it for his sake,” she 
whispered to her daughter who bent fondly 
over her. 

“Does Harry love a flower better than 
your health and comfort?” pleaded Harry’s 
sister. 


A long debate was carried on in low tones, | 


while George Swayne endeavoured to look as 


though he were a hundred miles off, listening | 


to nothing. But the loving accents of the girl 
debating with her mother tenderly, caused 
Mr. Swayne—a stout and true-hearted young 
fellow of twenty-five—to feel that there were 
certainly some new thoughts and sensations 


working in him. He considered it important | 


to discover from her mother’s manner of | 


addressing her that the name of the young 
woman was Susan. When the old lady at 


last consented with a sigh to George’s offer, | 


he placed ten guineas on the table beside the 
needlework, and only stole one glance at 
Susan as he bade good-bye and took the flower- 
pot away, promising a 
would bring back to them the first good cut- 
ting that took root. 

George Swayne then, having the lawyers 
almost put out of his head, carried the plant 
home and duly busied himself in his green- 
house over the multiplication of his treasure. 
Months went by, during which the young 
gardener worked hard and ate sparely. He 
had left to himself but five pounds for the 
general maintenance of his garden ; more was 
needed, and that he had to pinch, as far as 
he dared, out of his humble food and other 
necessaries of existence. He had, however, 
nothing toregret. The cuttings of the flower- 
bells throve, and the thought of Susan was 
better to him than roast beef. He did not 
again visit the widow’s house. He had no 


in earnestly that he | 








onal 


right to go there, until he went to redeem his 
promise. 

A year went by; and, when the next July 
came, George Swayne’s garden and green- 
houses were in the best condition. The new 
plant had multiplied by slips and had thriven 
more readily than he could have ventured to 
expect, The best plant was set by until it 
should have reached the utmost perfection 
of blossom, to be carried in redemption of 
the promise made to widow Ellis. In 
some vague way, too, Mr. Swayne now and 
then pondered whether the bells it was to 
set ringing after Harry had returned might 
not be after all the bells of Stepney parish 
chureh. And Susan Swayne did sound well, 
that was certain. Not that he thought of 
marrying the pale girl, whose blue eyes he 
had only seen, and whose soft voice he had 
only heard once ; but he was a young fellow, 
and he thought about her, and young fellows 
have their fancies which do now and then 


| shoot out in unaccountable directions. 


A desired event happened one morning. 
The best customer of Swayne’s nursery 


| ground, the wife of a city knight, Lady Salter, 


who had a fine seat in the neighbourhood, 
alighted from her earriage at the garden 
gate. She had come to buy flowers tor the 
decorations of her annual grand summer party; 
and George with much perturbation ushered 
her into his greenhouse, which was glowing 


| with the crimson and purple blossoms of his 


new plant. When Lady Salter had her ad- 
miration duly heightened by the information 
that there were no other plants in all the 


| country like them—that, in fact, Mr. Swayne’s 


new flowers were unique, she instantly bought 
two slips at a guinea each and took them 
home in triumph. Of course the flower-bells 
attracted the attention of her guests ; and of | 
course she was very proud to draw attention to 
them. The result was that the carriages of the 
great people of the neighbourhood so clogged 
up the road at Swayne’s nursery day after 
day that there was no getting by for them. 
George sold, for a guinea each, all the slips 
that he had potted ; keeping only enough for 
the continuance of his ‘trade, and carefully 
reserving his finest specimen. That in due 
time he took to Harry’s mother. 

The ten guineas added to the produce of 
Susan’s labour—she had not slackened it a jot 
—had maintained the sickly woman through 
the winter ; and, when there came to hera 
letter one morning in July in Harry’s dear 
scrawl posted from Portsmouth, she was half 
restored to health. He would be with them 
in a day or two, he said. ‘The two women 
listened in a feverish state for every knock at 
the green door. Next day a knock came ; but it 
was not Harry. Susan again opened to George 
Swayne. He had brought their flower-bells 
back ; and, apparently, handsomer than ever. 
He was very much abashed and stammered 


something ; and, when he came in, he could 





find nothing to say. The handsome china 
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vase, which he had substituted for the widow’s 
flowerpot, said something however, for him. 
The widow and her daughter greeted him with 
hearty smiles and thanks ; but he had some- 
thing else to do than to return them—some- 
thing of which he ‘seemed to be exceedingly 
ashamed. At last he did it. “I mean no 
offence,” he said ; “but this is much more yours 
than mine.” He laid upon the table twenty 
guineas. They refused the money with sur- 
prise ; Susan with eagerness. He told them 
his story ; how the plant had saved him from 
the chance of being turned out of his home ; 
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damaged the borders and was abetted by 
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grandmother Ellis in so doing: how, a year 
or two after that, Susan Swayne the lesser 
dug with a small wooden spade side by side 
with giant Uncle Harry; who was a man to 
find the centre of the earth under Swayne’s 
garden when he came home ever and anon 
fron: beyond the seas, always with roots and 
seeds, his home being Swayne’s nursery : and, 
finally, how happy and how populous a home 
the house in Swayne’s nursery grew to be— 
these are results connecting pleasant thoughts 
with the true story of the earliest cultivation 


how he was making money by the flower, and | in this country of the flower now known as 
how fairly he considered half the profits to be | the Fuchsia. 


due to its real owner. Thereupon the three 
became fast friends and began to quarrel. 
While they were quarrelling there was a 
bouncing knock at the door. Mother and 
daughter hurried to the door; but Susan 
stood aside that Harry might go first into his 
mother’s arms, 

“Here’s a fine chime of bells,” said Harry, 
looking at his plant after a few minutes. 
“Why it looks no handsomer in the West 
Indies. But where ever did you get that 
splendid pot ?” 

George was immediately introduced. The 
whole story was told, and Harry was made a 
referee upon the twenty guinea question. 

“God bless you, Mr. Swayne,” said Harry, 
“keep that money if we are to be friends. 
Give us your hand, my boy; and, mother, 
let us all have something to eat.” They made 
a little festival that evening in the widow’s 
house, and George thought more than ever of 
the chiming of the bells as Susan laid her 
needlework aside to bustle to and fro. Harry 
had tales to tell over his pipe; “and I tell you 
what, Swayne,” said he, “I’m glad you are 
the better for my love of rooting. If I wasn’t 
a sailor myself I’d be a gardener. I’ve a 
small eargo of roots and seeds in my box that 
I brought home for mother to try what she 
can do with. My opinion is that you’re the 
man to turn ’em to account ; and so, mate, you 
shall have ’em. If you get a lucky penny 
out of any one among ’em, you’re welcome ; 
for it’s more than we could do.” 

How these poor folks laboured to be 
liberal towards each other: how Harry 
amused himself on holidays before his next 
ship sailed with rake and spade about his 
friend’s nursery: how George Swayne spent 
summer and autumn evenings in the little 
parlour: how there was really and truly a 
chime rung from Stepney steeple to give joy 
to a little needlewoman’s heart: how Susan 
Swayne became much rosier than Susan Ellis 
had been: how luxuriously George’s bees 
were fed upon new dainties ; how Flint and 
Grinston conveyed the nursery-ground to 
Mr, Swayne in freehold to him and his 
heirs for ever, in consideration of the whole 

urchase money which Swayne had accumu- 

ted: how the old house was enlarged : how, 
& year or two later, little Harry Swayne 
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Tue original stuff out f which a French 
workman is made, is—let us, ourselves French 
workmen, tell you—a street boy of fourteen 
years old, or if you like, twelve. That young 
gamin Paris can sing as many love 
ditties and drinking songs as the hairs upon 
his head, before he knows how much is nine 
times seven. He prefers always the agreeable 
to the useful: he knows how to dance all the 
quadrilles: he knows how to make grimaces 
of ten thousand sorts one after the other 
without stopping, and at the rate of twenty 
ina minute. Of his other attainments, I say 
little. It is possible that he may have been to 
one of the elementary schools set up by the 
Government ; or, it may be also, that he knows 
not how to read ; although, by article ten of 
a law passed in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, it was determined that no chief town 
of a department, or chief place of a commune 
containing more than six thousand inhabitants, 
should be without at least one elementary 
school for public instruction. 

Such as the boy may be, he is made an 
apprentice. He needs no act, 0. as you say 
in England, indenture. His contract has to be 
attested at the Prefecture of Police, Bureau of 
Passports, Section of Livrets. Formerly, it was 
the custom in France for the apprentice to 
be both fed and lodged by his master ; but, 
as the patron seldom received money with 
him, he was mainly fed on cuffs. Apprentice- 
ship in Paris—which is France—begins at 
ages differing according to the nature of 
the trade. If strength be wanted, the youth 
is apprenticed at eighteen, but otherwise, 
perhaps, at fourteen. There are in Paris 
nineteen thousand apprentices dispersed 
among two hundred and seventy branches 
of trade. 

Of all the apprentices whose number has 
been just named, only one in five is bound bya 
written agreement with his master. The rest 
have a verbal understanding. The youths com- 
monly are restless ; and, since they are apt 
to change their minds, the business of the 
master is not so much to teach them as 
to obtain value for himself as soon as he can 
out of their labour. It is the apprentice 
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who is sent out to take orders in the 
town and to play the part of messenger. 
In consequence of the looseness of the tie, 
it often happens that a thoughtless parent, 
when his son is able to earn wages, tells 
the youth that his master is sucking him 
and fattening upon his unpaid labour ; that 
he might earn money for the house at 
home. The youth is glad to earn, and throws 
up his apprenticeship for independent work. 
It soon occurs to him that his parents are 
sucking him, and that his earnings ought 
to be for himself, and not for them. He 
then throws up his home dependence, as 
he had thrown up dependence on his master, 
takes a lodging, falls into careless company, 
and works on, a half-skilled labourer, re- 
ceiving all his life a less income than he could 
have assured to himself by a few years of 
early perseverance. 

When I was apprentice, eight years ago, 
I found that to bé a good workman it was 
needful to design and model. “Come with | 
me,” said my comrade Gredinot, “I will show | 
you a good school.” It was a winter evening ; | 
our work was over; and, with leave of the | 
patron, we left our shop in the Rue Saint| 
Martin, and went by Saint Saviour to the 
Rue Montorgueil. We bought as we went | 
about twelve pounds of modelling clay. At | 
the upper end of the street, my friend Gredi- | 
not turned up a dark passage. I followed | 
him. A single lamp glimmered in the court to | 
which it led us. We went up a few steps to| 
the schoolroom. “ Here we are,” said Gredi- | 
not, in opening the door. We entered, carrying 
our caps. There was a low room lighted by | 
flaring oil lamps; but in it were busts and | 
statues of such beauty that it seemed to me | 
to be the most delightful chamber in the world. 
Boys and youths and a few men, all in blouses | 
like ourselves, laboured there. We threw | 
our clay upon a public heap in a wood trough | 
near the door. ‘There was only that mud to| 
pay, and there were our own tools to take. | 
Everything else was free. Gredinot intro- 
duced me to the master, and I learnt to} 
model from that night. There are other| 
schools—the school of arts and trades in| 
the Rue St. Martin, the Special and Gratu- 
itous School of Design in the Rue du Tour- 
raine, in connexion, as I think, with the 
School of Fine Arts. I might number the 
museums and the libraries, and I may make 
mention also of the prizes of the heii of 


him twopence halfpenny. 





Industry andthe Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry. 

The apprentice out of his time goes to the 
prefecture of police. There he must obtain 
a livret, which must have on the face of 
it the seal of the prefecture, the full name 
of the admitted workman, his age, his 
place of birth, and a description of his person, 
his trade, and the name of the master who 
employs him. The French workman is taboo, 
until he is registered by the police and 
ean produce his livret. The book costs 
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(Conducted by 
is inieenendisentinnieasiatiniiaaaes 
Its first entry is 
a record of the completion of his appren- 
ticeship. Afterwards every fresh engagement 
must be set down in it, with the dates of | 
its beginning and _ its end, each stamped by 
the prefecture. The employer of a workman 
holds his livret as a pledge. When he 
receives money in advance the sum is written 
in his book, and it is a debt there chargeable 
as a deduction of not more than one-fifth 
upon all future employment, until it is paid, 
The workman travelling must have his livret 
viséd ; for without that, says the law, “he is 
a vagabond, and can be arrested and punished 
as such.” 

The workman registered and livreted, how 
does he live, work and sleep? He is nota 
great traveller ; for, unless forced into exile, the 
utmost notion of travel that a French work- 
man has, is the removal—if he be a provincial 
—from his native province to Paris. We pass 
over the workman’s chance of falling victim 
to the conscription, if he has no friends rich 
enough to buy for him a substitute, or if he 
cannot subscribe for the same object to a 
Conscription Mutual Assurance Company, 
When Louis Blanc had bis own way in 
France the workmen did but ten hours’ 
labour in the day. Now, however, as before, 
twelve or thirteen hours are regarded as a 
fair day’s work. I and Friponnet, who are 
diamond jewellers, work ten hours only. My 
friend Cornichon, who isa goldsmith, works as 
long as a painter or asmith. Sunday labour 
used to be very general in France; but ex- 
tended seldom beyond the half day ; which was 
paid for at a higher rate. In Paris seven in 
eight of us used to earn money on the Sunday 
morning. That necessity could not be pleaded 
for the sin, is proved by the fact, that often 
we did no work on Monday ; but on that day 
spent the Sunday’s earnings. As for our 

ages, calculated onanaverage of several years, 
they are about as follows :—The average pay 
for a day’s labour is three shillings and two- 
pence. The lowest day’s pay known is five 
pence, and the highest thirty shillings. About 
thirty thousand of us receive half-a-crown a 
day ; five or six times as many (the majority) 
receive some sum between half-a-crown and 
four and twopence. About ten thousand re- 
ceive higher wages. The best wages are earned 
by men whose work is connected with print, 
paper and engraving. The workers in jewels 
and gold are the next best provided for; next 
to them workers in metal and in fancy ware. 
Workers on spun and woven fabrics get low 
wages ; the lowest is earned, as in London, by 
slop-workers and all workers with the needle, 
The average receipts of Paris needlewomen 
have not, however, fallen below fourteen- 
pence a day ; those of them who work with 
fashionable dressmakers earn about one and 
eightpence. While speaking of the ill-paid 
class of women, I must mention that the most 
sentimental of our occupations earns the least 
bread, Those who make crowns of immortelles 
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to hang upon the tombs, earn only about 
sevenpence-halfpenny a day. That trade is, 
in very truth, funereal. To come back to 
ourselves, it should be said that our wages, 
as a whole, have risen rather than declined 
during the last quarter of a century. It is a 
curious fact, however, that the pay for, job- 
work has decreased very decidedly. 

And how do we live? it is asked. Well 
enough. All of us eat two meals a day ; but 
what we eat depends upon our money. We 
three, who draw up this account, work in one 
room. We begin fasting, and maintain our 
fast until eleven o’clock. Then we send the 
apprentice out to fetch our breakfasts. When 
he comes back with his stores, he disposes 
them neatly on a centre table in little groups. 
I generally have a pennyworth of ham, which 
certainly is tough, but very full of flavour ; 
bread to the same value; a half share with 
Friponnet in two-pennyworth of wine, and a 
halfpennyworth of fried potatoes; thus spend- 
ing in all threepence-halfpenny. 
spends the same sum generally in another 
way. 


| wishes to come out to you. 





(unsalted) beef, a pennyworth of bread, a half- 
pennyworth of cheese anda pennyworth of 
currant jam. Friponnet is more extravagant. 
A common breakfast bill of fare with him is 
two penny sausages, twopennyworth of 
bread, a pennyworth of wine, a halfpenny 
paquet de couénne (which is a little pare of 
crisply fried strips of bacon rind), and a baked | 
pear. Allthis is sumptuous; for we are of| 
the aristocracy of workmen. The labourers 
of Paris do not live so well. They go to the, 
gargottes, where they get threepence halfpenny | 
worth of bouilli—soup, beef and vegetable— 
which includes the title to a liberal supply of 
bread. Reeking dingy dens are those gargottes, | 
where all the poorer classes of Parisian work- 
men save the beef out of their breakfast 
bouilli, and carry it away to eat later in the| 
day at the wine-shop ; where it will make a 
dinner with more bread and a pennyworth of 
wine. Of bread they eat a great deal; and, 
reckoning that at fourpence and the wine at 
a penny, we find eightpence to be the daily 
cost of living to the great body of Parisian 
workmen. 

We aristos among workpeople dine fa- 
mously. My own practice is to dine in 
the street du Petit Carré upon dinners for 
ninepence ; or, by taking dinner-tickets for 
fourteen days in advance, [ get one dinner a 
fortnight given me gratuitously, I dine upon 
soup, a choice of three plates of meat, about 
half-a-pint of wine, a dessert and bread at 
discretion. Our dinner hour is four o’clock, 
and we are not likely to eat anything more 
before bedtime ; although one of us may win 
a cup of coffee or a dram of brandy at 
billiards or dominoes in the evening. Corni- 
chon and Friponnet dine in the street Cha- 
bonnais; have soup at a penny a portion, 
small plates of meat at twopence each, dessert 
at a penny, and halfpenny slips of bread. | 
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Each of us when he has dined rolls up « 
cigarette, and lounges perhaps round the 
Palais Royal for half an hour. 

As for our lodging the poorest of us live by 
tens in one room, and sleep by fours and fives 
upon one mattress ; paying from twopence to 
tenpence a night. The ordinary cost of such 
lodging as the workman in Paris occupies is, 
for a whole room for one person, nine or ten 
shillings a month ; for more than one, six or 
seven shillings each ; and, for half a bed, four 
shillings. Cornichon lives in room number 
thirty-six on the third floor of a furnished 
lodging house in the street du Petit Lion. You 
must ring for the porter if you would go in to 
Cornichon ; and the porter must, by a jerk at 
a string, unlatch the street door if Cornichon 
Tn a little court 
at the back are two flights of dirty stairs 
of red tile edged with wood. They lead to 
distinct portions of the house. Cornichon’s 


{room is paved with red tiles, polished now 
Cornichon | 


and then with beeswax. It is furnished with 


ithe bed and a few inches of bedside carpet 
He has a pennyworth of cold boiled | 


forming a small island on the floor, with two 
chairs, a commode with a black marble top, 
a washing-basin and a water-bottle. Corni- 
chon has also a cupboard there in which he 
stores his wood for winter, paying twenty- 
pence per hundred pound for logs ; and as the 
room contains no grate, he rents a German 
stove from his landlord, paying four-and-two- 
pence for his use of it during the season. 

Friponnet rents two unfurnished rooms up 
four pair of stairs, at the back of a house in 
the street d’Argenteuil. He pays ten shillings 
amonth. They are furnished in mahogany 
and black marble bought ofa broker, and 
I think not paid for yet. Fidette visits him 
there. She isa gold and silver polisher, his 
bonne amie. She has her own lodging; but 
she and Friponnet divide their earnings. 
They belong to one another; although no 
priest has blessed their voluntary contract. 
It is so, I am pained to say, with very many 
of us. 

Lhave a half-bed in a little street, with a 
man who is a good fellow, considering he is a 
square-head—a German. ‘The red tiles of 
my staircase are very clean, and slippery 
with beeswax. My landlord rents a portion 
of the third floor of the house, and underlets 
it fearfully. One apartment has been penned 
off into four, and mine is the fourth section 
at the end. ‘To reach me one must pass 
through the first pen, which is occupied by 
Monsieur and Madame. There they work,. 
eat, and sleep; as for Madame, she never 
leaves it. Monsieur only goes away to wait 
upon the griffe, his master, when he wants 
more work ; his griffe is a slop tailor. Mon- 
sieur and Madame sleep in a recess, which 
looks like a sarcophagus. A little Italian 
tailor also sleeps in the same pen ; but where- 
abouts I know not—his bed is a mystery. 
The next pen is occupied by two carpenters, 
seldom at home. When they come home, all 
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of us know it ; for they are extremely musical. 
In the third pen live three more tailors, 
through whose territory I must pass to my 
own cabinet. But how snug thatis! Al- 
though only eight feet by ten, it has two 
corner windows ; ;and, if there is little furniture 
and but a scanty bed, there is a looking- 
glass fit for a baron, and some remains of 
violet-coloured hangings and long muslin 
curtains; either white or brown, | am not 
sure. I and the German pay for this 
apartment fifteen shillings monthly. 

There is a kind of lodgers worth especial 

mention, The men working in the yards 
of masons, carpenters, and others—masons 
especially—frequently come from the pro- 
vinees. They are not part of the fixed popu- 
lation ; but are men who have left their wives 
and families to come up to the town and earn 
a sum of money. For this they work most 
energetically, living in the most abstemious 
manner, in order that they may not break into 
their hoard. They occupy furnished lodgings, 
flocking very much together. Thus the masons 
from the departments of la Creuse and la 
Haute Vienne oceupy houses let out in fur- 
nished rooms exclusively to themselves in the 
quarters of the Hotel de Ville, the Arsenal, 
Saint Marcel, and in other parts of Paris. 
The rigid parsimony of these men is disap- 
pointed terribly when any crisis happens. 
They are forced to eat their savings, to turn | 
their clothing and their tools into food, and, 
by the revolution of eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, were reduced to such great desti- | 
tution, that in scme of the houses occupied 
by them one dress was.all that remained to 
all the lodgers. They wore it in turn, one 
going out in it to seek for work while all the 
rest remained at home in bed. The poor 
fellows thanked the want of exercise for | 
helping them to want of appetite—the only 
kind of want that poverty desires. 

These men, however, working in the great 
yards, eating their meals near them in an 
irregular and restless way, form clubs and | 
associations which lead not seldom to strikes 
—blunders which we call placing ourselves en 
Greve. They take the name en Gréve from 
the place in which one class of builders’ 
workmen assemble when waiting to be hired. | 
Various places are chosen by sundry work- 
men and workwomen for this practice of 
waiting to be hired. Laundresses, for example, 
are to be found near the church of our Lady 
of Loretto, where they endure, and too often 
enjoy, coarse words from passers-by. 

Exeept in the case of the masons and 
labourers from the departments, it is to be 
regarded as no good sign when a workman 
makes a residence of furnished lodgings. The 
orderly workman marries, and acquires the 
property of furniture. The mason from the 
departments lives cheaply, and saves, to go 
home with money to his family, and acquire 





in his own village the property of land. The 
workman bound to Paris, who dwells only in! 
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|furnished lodgings, and has bought no furni- 


ture, has rarely saved and has rarely made 
an honest marriage. In most cases he isa 
lover of pleasure, frequents the theatre and 
the wine shop. From wine he runs on to the 
stronger stimulus of brandy, but these leave 
to him some gleams of his national vivacity, 
The ‘most degraded does not get so lumpish 
as the English workman, whose brains have 
become sodden in the public-houses by long 
trains of pots of beer. By far the largest 
portion of the Paris wor kmen possess furni- 
ture; only twenty-one in a hundred—and 
that includes, of course, the mobile popu- 
lation, the masons, &c.—live in furnished 
lodgings. 

For clothing, we spend according to our 
means from four to fourteen pounds a year on 
that. Half of us have no coat in addition to 
the blouse. Before the crisis of eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, one sixth of us had 
money in savings’ banks, and one man in 
every two was a member of some benefit 
society. The benefit societies were numerous, 
each generally containing some two or three 
hundred members ; but even our singing clubs 
are now suppressed, and we must not meet 
even to transact the business of a benefit 
society without giving notice of our design 
to the police, and receiving into our party at 
least two of its agents as lookers-on. The 
result has been the decay of all such societies, 
and the extinction of most of them. Where 
they remain, the average monthly subscription 
is. ifteen-pence, which ensures the payment 
of twenty-pence a day during sickness, with 
gratuitous advice and medicine from the 
doctor. The funds of such societies are 
lodged either in savings’ banks, or in the 
Mont de Pitté; which, though properly a 
pawnbroking establishment, has also its uses 
as a bank. The imperial fist presses every- 
where down upon us. It has forced us out 
of sick clubs; because we sometimes talked 
in them about the state of the nation: it 
would build us huge barracks to live in, so 
that we may be had continually under watch 
and ward; and it has lately thrust in upon 
us @ pr esident of its own at the head of our 
Conseil de Prud’ hommes, the only tribunal we 
possess. for the adjustment of our internal 
trade disputes. 

Of our pleasures on a Sunday afternoon 
the world has heard. We devote that to 
our families, if we have any ; Monday, too 
often, to our friends. There are on Sundays 
our gymnastic fétes at open air balls beyond 
the barriers, and our dancing saloons in tie 
city ; the Prado, the Bal Montesquieu, and 
the Dogs’ Ball. There are our - pleasant 
country rambles, and our pleasant little din- 
ners in the fields. There are our games at 
pool, and dominoes, and piquet; our pipes 
with dexterously blackened bowls. There 
are our theatres, the Funambule and the 
Porte St. Martin. Gamblers among us play 
at bowls in the Elysian tields, or they stay at 
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hou e losing and winning more than they can 
properly afford to risk at éearté, 

‘Then there are our holidays. 
used to be “the three days of July,” but 
they were lost in the last scramble. Yet we 
still have no lack of holiday amusement, 
our puppets to admire, and greasy poles to 
climb for prizes, by men who have been pru- 
dently required to declare first and register 
their ambition at the Bureau of Police. Go- 
vernment so gets something of a list of the 
men who aspire, who wish to mount. It 
must be very useful. There are our water 
tournaments at St. Cloud and at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine ; where they who have informed 
the police of their combative propensities, 
may thrust at each other with long padded 
poles from boats which are bemg rowed 
forcibly into collision. We are not much of 
water-birds ; but when we do undertake boat- 
ing, we engage in the work like Algerine 
pirates. We must have a red sash round 
the waist or not a man of us will pull a 
stroke. 

To go back to our homes and to our wives. 
When we do marry, we prefer a wife who 
can support herself by her own labour. If 
we have children, it is in our power to apply— 
and very many of us do apply—to the Bureau 
of Nurses ; and, soon after an infant’s birth, it 
can be sent down into the country at the 
monthly cost of about ten shillings and two 
pounds of lump sugar. That saves the child 
from hindering our work or pleasure ; and, as 
it is the interest of the nurse to protect the 
child for which she receives payment, why 
should we disturb our consciences with qualm 
or fear ? 

In Paris there are few factories ; some that 
have existed were removed into the provinces 
for the sole purpose of avoiding the dictation 
of the workmen in the town. The Parisian 
fancy work employs a large number of people 
who can work at their own homes. In this, 
and in the whole industry of Paris, the 
division of labour is very great; but the 
fancy work offers a good deal of scope 
for originality and taste, and the workman 
of Paris is glad to furnish both. He will 
delight himself by working night and day 
to execute a sudden order,.to be equal to 
some great occasion ; but he cannot so well 
be depended upon when the work falls again 
into its even, humdrum pace. On the whole, 
however, they who receive good wages, and 
are trusted—as the men working for jewellers 
are trusted—become raised by the responsi- 
bility of their position, shun the wine-shop, 
live contented with the pleasures of their 
homes, dress with neatness, and would die 
rather than betray the confidence reposed in 
them, With all his faults and oddities, the 
workman of Paris is essentially a thoroughly 
good fellow. The solitary work of tailors and 
vf shoemakers causes them of course to brood 
and think, and to turn out of their body a 
great number of men who take a foremost 
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place in all political discussions. But the 
French workman always is a loser by political 
The crisis of eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight—a workman’s triumph—re- 
duced the value of industry in Paris from 
sixty to twenty-eight millions of pounds. 
Fifty-four men in every hundred were at 
the same time thrown out of employ, or 
nearly two hundred thousand people in 
all, 

But there are some callings, indeed, wholly 
untouched by a crisis. The manufacture of 
street gas goes on, for example, without any 
change. There are others that are even bene- 
fited by a revolution. After the last revo- 
lution, while other trades were turning away 
men to whom there was no longer work 
to give, the trades concerned in providing 
military equipment were taking on fresh 
hands. To that class in Paris, and to that 
only, there was an increase of business in 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight to the ex- 
tent of twenty-nine per cent. The decrease 
of business among the printers, although 
almost no books were printed, did not 
amount to more than twenty-seven per 
cent., in consequence of the increased de- 
mand for proclamations, handbills, and ma- 
nifestoes, 

Without any extra crisis, men working in 
all trades have trouble enough to get over 
the mere natural checks upon industry, which 
come to most tradesmen twice a year in the 
shape of the dead seasons. Every month isa 
dead season to some trade; but the dead 
seasons which prevail over the largest number 
of workmen in Paris are the two months, 
July and August, in summer, and the two 
months, January and February in winter. 
The dead season of summer is the more 
decided of the two. The periods of greatest 
activity, on the other hand, are the two 
months, April and May, and next to those the 
months, October and November. Printers 
are busiest in winter, builders are busiest in 
summer—so there are exceptions to the rule ; 
but, except those who provide certain re- 
quisites for eating and drinking which are in 
continual demand, there are few workmen in 
Paris or elsewhere in France, who have not 
every year quite enough slack time to per- 
plex them. They can ill afford the inter- 
ference of any small crisis in the shape*of a 
strike, or large crisis in the shape of a national 
tumult. 

Finally, let me say that the French workman, 
take him all in all, is certainly a clever fellow. 
He is fond of Saint Monday, “ solidarity,” 
and shows; but is quickwitted at his work, 
and furiously energetic when there is any 
strong call made upon his industry. In the 
most debased form he has much more 
vigour and vivacity than the most debased 
of English operatives. He may be more im- 
moral ; but he is less brutish. If we are a 
little vain, and very fond of gaiety, and if we 
are improvident, we are not idle; and, with 
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all our street fighting, we are not a discon- 
tented race. Except an Arab, who can be so 
happy as we know how to make ourselves, 
upon the smallest possible resources ? 





OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


On the bridge-crown my master dwelt; our lattice 
wide o’erhung the stream, 

And giddy work ‘twas thence, I felt, to watch the 
waters chafe and gleam ; 

But there, his little child in play could count the 
bubbles ‘neath her float, 

And clap her hands when gusts of spray kissed her 
sweet cheeks or touched her throat. 


One day—still every troubled dream brings all its 
terror back to me— 

T heard a shrill imploring scream ; I turned to look 
—but where was she ? 

I cast my ’prentice gown aside, clambered like light 
the trellis o’er, 

And in the fierce and furious tide sprang, stunned 
and deafened by the roar, 


What tumult thundered in mine ears when to the 
surface I emerged ; 

Wild voices, shrieks, and cries, and cheers, mixed | 
with the waves that round me surged ! 

What saw I from the lattice bent? My master, dumb, 
transfixed with dread, 

While near me floating, paleand spent, his child 
toward the vortex sped, 


I grasped her; to the sterling’s edge I struggled 
*gainst the sucking tide, 

By timbers green with slimy sedge I held, and drew 
her to my side. 

Poor little Nan! how faintly hung her drooping 
head: while floating past 

I saw her flaxen tresses flung like weeds upon the 
waters cast. 


Sweet heart! dear wife! nay, why so pale? Have 
not long years effaced all pain ? 

Why did you bid me tell the tale of this old childish 
hap again ? 


Time past; my ‘prentice days were sped ; to foreign | 
parts they bade me roam, 
Yet, with a longing and a dread, my thoughts turned | 
ever towards my home : 


For, travelled gallants loved to boast (gay flutterers, 
light as summer midge), 
That London’s beauty, pride, and toast, dwelt on | 
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the crown of London Bridge. 

I listened calm, and even smiled; yet the heart’s 
tightmess grew amain : 

I think e’en death hath been reviled; I wot it will 
not match that pain. 


Back came I, Nan ! I see you yet, with scarlet love- 
knots, gay of hue. 

I hear the waters fume and fret, chorus to love vows 
warm and true ; 

And how you stood I well 
*gainst the wicker fence, 

You, smiling watched the torrents fall, I, thinking 
how I bore you thence, 


recall, light leaning 


(Conducted by 


When—nay, wife, let me end my tale; take from my 
lips your hand away, 

Nay, now, I may not call you pale; your ribbons 
were less bright that day. 

Quoth you, “ Fine talk, I'll none of it—give proof 
that still your heart is mine.” 

I, with a lover's Jack of wit, said, “ What may I 
do to prove it thine?” 


Beneath us far a wild flower grew, fast rooted in the 
buttress cleft ; 

You pointed to it, and I knew no hope save in that 
proof was left. 

Then, clambering o’er the parapet, I sought a foot. 
hold, frail and slight, 

On the old timbers green and wet; yet kept through 
all your face in sight. 


What was the tumult thatI heard? Your wild cry as 
you bade me sfay, 

My name; and, coupled with a word first uttered 
that eventful day. 

The little weed waved proud its head, beckoning me 
on as if in scorn ; 

I gained it. All the anxious dread past from my 
life that sunny morn, 


Dear wife, sweet wife! You know how pressed in 
our old Bible’s earliest page, 
That little withered flower doth rest above our son's 
recorded age ; 
Of years long past it seems to tell, of the old 
sterling’s blackened ridge, 
the wide lattice whence you fell, and our young 
days on London Bridge. 


Of 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


I am in Turkey, staying in a little out-of- 
the-way place on a hill that overlooks the 
capital. I have been ill; am well, and this 
is my first afternoon out of house-bounds for 
many restless days. As I sit at the porch on 
the low rush-bottom chair which my host 
has placed for me, I almost think I am 
dreaming ; so strange and unreal does every- 
thing seem around, 

There, below me, beside the water and em- 
bedded in misty blue hills, lies Constantinople 
with its thousand minarets glittering in the 
sun, the constant light of which one might 
fancy had turned them into gold. A mystic 
veil, finer than gossamer, hangs over and 
mellows the landscape ; and the eye rests upon 
its broad valleys and deep ravines unstrained 
and delighted. Upon the clear blue waters, 
light and sparkling palaces are reflected on 
its ripples, until there seems another and a 
gentler world lying beneath them. The small 
sails of a legion of little boats skim along, 
like sea-gulls with their wings spread. Switt 
pleasure-boats, or caiques, pull their holiday- 
making passengers hither and thither as/ 
rapidly as English wherries ; or bustling 
steamers paddle noisily to and fro; and, here 
and there, lie two monarchs of the western 
waters — men-of-war —silent, dark, and 
ominous, 
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Charles Dickens.] 
Up yonder hill rides a Mussulman (I see 
him distinctly with my glass), mounted 
upon a bright bay horse of great power and 
beauty, but a little low in the shoulder and 
short in the pastern. He is going at a rapid 

ace; and a groom on foot—the invariable 
attendant of a Mussulman gentleman—is 
trying hard to keep up with him, ‘The rider 
wears the manly beard and long moustache 
of the Oriental, and is dressed in an European 
costume, which sits upon him ungracefully ; 
but he still wears the red cap of the country ; 
giving him when he dismounts the similitude, 
at this distance, of a black bottle with a red 
seal, 

A little farther on, climbing the same 
hill, is a European lady in her carriage. 
It is a gingerbread affair, and does not 
look very safe; but she sits in it grandly, 
and queens it over the bankers’ wives when 
she drives past them in the city. It is a 
stately thing to have a carriage at Constanti- 
nople ; and excitable small boys with little 
eyes and sallow complexions huzzah as it 
goes by with bump and jingle enough to take 
the conceit out of all Long Acre. 

At the road side, close under where I sit, 
are a party of veiled women: they royster 
along with unsteady gait, rolling from side 
to side and laughing. Their eyes flash and 
sparkle like diamonds in black settings, above 
their thin gossamer veils. They are talking 
about charms and love philters: 1 know 
they are ; for all Turkish women believe in 
magic. 

Go in, must I? Well, needs must when the 
doctor drives. But it does not much matter. 
My windows are all open, and the gay 
breeze comes flaunting through them, dallying 
with the curtains ; and then, like a false lover, 
hastens away, far, far away; deep into the 
country ; over the blue hills and along the 
sparkling sea; over gardens and minarets ; 
over bowers and summer-houses ; fluttering 
round the robes of dark eyed maidens, and 
about the pipe bowis of fat Pashas. He 
fills the sail, he speeds the bark, he freshens 
the wave, and dances among the flowers ; 
coming back to me laden with their varied 
perfumes, 

Hark to the salutes, how they boom and 
roar out from the fort, and then to the 
unequal guns replying, as they come from 
the larboard or starboard side of a vessel just 
arrived! Something is going on in the city, 
and am I to be still imprisoned—now that I 
feel strong enough to perform a day’s journey ? 
I give you fair warning therefore, kind, 
considerate host, that I break bounds from 
this hour. 


So, I am just in time—the guns are 
thundering from the shore and the ships that 
lie anchored on the Bosphorus. All hail to 
the Sultan !—Grand Seignior, Soldan of the 
East, Brother of the Son and Moon, Light of 
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Priest, and King! In short, just what you 
will; providing it be all that we have dreamed 
of power and splendour, ever since we read 
in childhood the Arabian Nights, in the dim 
old time which is past. 

His Imperial Majesty shoots swiftly in his 
gilded caique over the calm still waters; 
so still that the measured clash of the 
rowers’ oars comes distinctly to my ears, and I 
see the silvery flash they raise at every stroke. 
What a scene! The sky, the water, and 
shores so wondrous in their beauty, and the 
snow-capped mountains high and far. And 
here I lie in a four-oared caique, with what 
is called a jolly party—whom I have joined in 
spite of host, doctor, and endless threats of 
consequences—munching walnuts and smoking 
cigars, half stifled with laughter in the midst 
of it! Such is romance, such is reality, and 
perhaps the Sultan is not nearly so well off 
as we are in this matter. 

The Sultan is going to the mosque, for it is 
Friday, the Mohammedan day of rest. He 
will be received with acclamations wherever 
he passes, and his subjects, who love him, will 
throng round him with cheers and blessings ; 
for he is the gentlest monarch who ever held 
the sceptre of the East. He is a mild-looking 
man—dark of course —about thirty. He is 
dressed in the European costume ; although 
his tailor has not been happy in the inanner of 
making it. His straight blue frock coat is 
sewn with diamonds at the sleeves and collar ; 
and on his head he wears the simple fez, or red 
cap, which is now all that distinguishes the 
Turk from the unbeliever. For so great a 
prince he is not surrounded with much pomp 
or state, Only one or two caiques are follow- 
ing him; and, if he returns to his palace on 
horseback—as perhaps he will—his cortege 
will not exceed a dozen horsemen. All the 
splendour of the East seems to have taken 
refuge in pipe-sticks; for the purchase of 
some of which, estates are mortgaged. 

The kind-hearted Sultan must have an 
uneasy throne of it just now ; despite all the 
wealth and beauty of the land over which he 
rules, He is in the position of that house- 
holder of uncomfortable memory, who had 
too many cooks. One puts in more salt than 
is necessary ; another pours in pepper; and 
a third stirs the mess up with such vengeance, 
that, for my part, I wonder it does not all 
boil over and scald their toes—those jealous, 
wrong-headed, wilful, obstinate cooks! Ifthey 
were not always pulling each others’ aprons so 
spitefully ; if they did not hate each other 
quite so cordially; if they could only contrive 
now and then to do something in concert, 
what an agreeable kitchen theirs would be! 
As it is, an Irish stew is order and loveliness 
to the mess they make. For the fact is, 
every separate cook, being bent upon acquir- 
ing honour and glory for himself, works 
away at his cwn mess, careless of what his 
rival may be doing in the same saucepan, 


the Faith, Allah’s Vicar upon Earth, Highjand thinks nothing whatever of the palate 
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of the Sultan, or of the health of the nation 
which has to swallow their mess although it 
choke them. 

It is heart-rending to know what Turkey 
is, and to think what she might be. A gun- 
ghot beyond this great city with its six 
hundred thousand inhabitants, there is not a 
road nor a bridge upon the most frequented 
ways ; there is not a house, nor a garden, nor 
a thriving tree. The horseman drawing rein 
upon any of the heights above the city may 
take his last look of man-created things ; and, 
riding down into the neighbouring valley, find 
himself in a solitude as vast and as untilled as 
that which broods over the wildest of the 
Swiss Alps. Look along the shores of the 
Bosphorus. They are all desert. Scarcely a 
plough stirs the land that might be one of 
the largest corn-growing districts in the 
world. Not a merchant's bark with the 
crescent flying at its mast-head anchors in 
the waters; not a loom is at work; not a 
wine-press ; no manufactory plies its busy 
trade. Here is a mine and there is a mine— 
the mineral riches of the country are im- 
mense—but where is the deep and teeming 
shaft, and where are the miners? The 
Turks do nothing. Even the smart little 
steamboats which still run from the bridge 
at Stamboul to Bujuderé are manned with 
Englishmen, and our caidji (boatman) is a 
Greek. 

What is the blight which has fallen like a 
curse upon this lovely land, palsying men’s 
energies and drying up their vigour? From 
the time when the last Palsologus lost life, 
and crown, and kingdom, and Mohammed the 
Second strode a eonqueror into St. Sophia, 


the curse has held on, and it began a long | 


time before it. Constantinople seems always 
to have been an unlucky city ; to have had a 
strange and inscrutable doom hanging over 
it like a eloud. 
Rome. It was one of the chief causes of 
the permanent division of the Roman empire. 


It contributed more than all the other causes | 


put together to its final fall. After the eru- 
sades, the name of the Greek emperors had 


become a by-word of infamy. They were not | 


safe in their own capital. They poisoned, 


fought, and intrigued against their rebellious | 


subjects and kinsmen; whose eyes they put 
out when they did not destroy them by fire; 
but who, in their turn, poisoned and fought, 
and intrigued against them. The emperors 
lived in one vast slaughter-house. 
pulled down or set up at the pleasure of 
strangers, who bearded and insulted them 
in their own palaces, and begat the good 
saying that the government of Turkey was 
a thorough despotism, tempered by regicide. 
Mohammed the Second called the city a 
diamond adorned with two rubies, and cer- 
tainly nothing in the world can bear any com- 
parison to the marvellous loveliness of its 
climate and situation. To understand it, you 
must let it grow upon you day by day and 
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It rose upon the ruins of; 


They were | 


(Conducted by 


month by month. The mere traveller can 
hardly feel and enter into it ; but, after a while 
one has almost the same sort of love for the 
Bosphorus as one has for a friend. There ig 
nothing awful or striking in it; but its beauty 
wins upon you by the enchanting grace and 
harmony of its details. This is what nature 
made it; but what has man done? As I am 
now landing for an amble on horseback we 
shall see. 

The streets are filthy—they are perilous 
from dogs and thieves. They display no public 
buildings of account; no trade, no luxury, 
I will not repeat this kind of thing: every 
journalist has been making merry over it 
during recent events. Therefore, through 


herds of donkeys and droves of Greek boys; 
through swarms of street-sellers of fruit and 
sherbet and lemonade ; past coffee-shops and 
| 
| 


hired horses drawn up ready saddled ; past 
oxen drawing open cars full of beautiful Ar- 
menian girls, and wending slowly along ; by 
beasts of burden and gay promenaders ; beside 
mounted pashas and mounted snobs; by 
European ladies and foreign ambassadors ; 
among tombstones and bands of music; 
through the smoke of paper cigars and the 
perfume of pipes; through gay throngs of 
Turkish ladies in their bright coloured dresses 
and yellow slippers ; my horse picks his way 
gently with set ears and arched neck. Down 
there in the hollow, where the ground is flat 
and soft, we shall get our canter—but 
stay. Here comes regiment after regiment of 
soldiers, with wild music screaming along. 
| They are not in very good order or discipline ; 
| but are fine soldierly fellows some of them, 
| for all that ; and I think one might have worse 
companions in a mélée than those slight fierce 
wiry-looking Turks from the interior. I am 
sure they would ride on to the fight with a 
cheer, and stand to be hewn in pieces rather 
than give ground to the enemy. 

Let us defer our canter; for I love to 
wander about the dark mysterious streets, 
half hoping for an adventure with a magician 
or a genie. I should hardly be surprised 
to meet any one of the actors in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments sauntering about. I 
am sure that I already know all the Barber's 
Seven Brothers by sight, and could lay my 
hand upon any one of them. Some of these 
days, perhaps, I shall be invited to a Bar- 
mecide feast—it' is not at all an improbable 
thing—or be asked to tea with Schehezerade; 
but this does not seem so likely, as it would 
seem, if the ‘Turks understood these things 
better. What our Great World have agreed to 
call society does not exist here ; by reason 
there being a little too much secresy at Con- 
stantinople. The very dogs and cats i 
the place prowl about with a secret and 
confidential air. It is not that there is much 
which is, or which ought to be, kept secret; 
but it is a way your Constantinopolitan 
has got. As it is, if Constantinople were full 
of trap-deors we could net go to our next 
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neighbour in a more mysterious way than we 
do. The very tradesmen learn the trick of 
it; and your tailor asks for his bill in such a 
secret and confidential manner, that he takes 
your breath away with the apprehension of 
some imminent disaster. It must have been 
long before the memory of any living man 
that a plaim question has been plainly asked 
or plainly answered in Constantinople : and 
I have a strong private opinion—though I 
am far too secret and confidential to men- 
tion it to my own shadow—that this little 
fact accounts for a great many of the causes 
of the milk in the cocoa-nuts. I have serious 
thoughts of making a subterraneous passage 
from my Pera lodgings to the hotel where 
(when I am well enough) I dine, in order to 
be able to come and go with proper seecresy 
and confidence; but am deterred by the 
expense. 

The true origin of this secresy is that the 
Turks have nothing to tell. Although the 
dominant race, they hardly number three 
millions throughout Turkey, against some- 
thing like sixteen millions of Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Armenians, and others. The Turks, 
accustomed from the beginning to look upon 
themselves as conquerors, are the most ig- 
norant and unskilful persons in Turkey. 
The wealth, intelligence and ecommerce of 


the land are all in the hands of the con-! 
quered races. They have been obliged to} 


work hard for power and consideration, and 
even to save themselves from the extreme of 
ignominy and contempt. They have per- 
ceived that the acquisition of knowledge was 
the shortest road to- attain these ends ;| 
and they have taken it. Now it is precisely | 
this race, thus labouring under vexatious dis- 
abilities, who are absolutely excluded from 
all share in publie affairs. No mistake can 
be more fatal to the welfare of Turks than 
this. The name of a government matters 
little if the people who live under it are 
free and happy. Let the Turks still.smoke 
their pipes on the Bosphorus ; but, it is beyond 
all doubt, that the nations who help them to 
maintain a position they could not maintain 
alone, have the right to hint a friendly coun- 
sel to them without being considered either 
meddling or offensive. Let them abolish all 
the disabilities under which Christians labour 
in Turkey ; let justice be righteously adminis- 
tered ; let bribery and corruption be absolutely 
abolished ; let the public accounts be audited 
by competent persons, and the taxes collected 
honestly and under able superintendance. 
When these things are done(and thereissurely 
nothing unreasonable in them) we shall hear 
no more of a Byzantine empire, being an 
assembly of small states, or of the partition of 
Turkey in any way whatsoever. As for any 
marauding attempt on the part of Russia 
against Turkey free, united, and healthy 
hearted, the notion is absurd. Admiral Slade 
and Omar Pasha would drive them from sea 
and land single-handed. 
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I know and blush to know that there is 
a strong party in England who appear to 
dislike the notion of seeing Turkey powerful 
or civilised, under the idea that she would be 
a formidable rival to our commerce ; and that 
we should not send her so much merchandise 
as we now export to her shores. Never was 
an idea more false. In England at this 
moment there are millions of unemployed 
capital. ‘his is just what Turkey wants. 
She wants railways, engineers, schoolmasters, 
accountants, artisans, machinery for her 
mines and agriculture, and, Heaven knows, 
we could spare her enough of all of them 
—of things which lay idle in our magazines 
and storehouses ; of young and enterprising 
gentlemen who would be delighted to re- 
generate her and make their own fame and 
fortunes. 

But while one sulky ambassador with more 
power than is good for him, has a right to 
meddle in one way ; and, while another sulky 
ambassador, jealous of his national influence, 
hastens toundermineand counteract him ; and, 
while athirdsulky ambassador—always calling 
the two former to account—embroils every 
pum beyond all human comprehension, [ 
do not very well see daylight through the 
darkness, 

These are my thoughts while my mare 
pads me cheerfully up to my hill-top lodging. 
How my good, considerate landlord will abuse 
me for giving him the slip! 


AN ASHANTEE PALAVER. 


CERTAIN papers recently laid before Parlia- 
ment, on Mr. Hume’s motion, in regard to the 
relations existing between the British forts 
on the Gold Coast of Africa and the Negro 
kingdom of Ashantee which lies behind it, 
exhibit so much progress on the part ot 
African tribes on this coast as well as 
knowledge and skill on the part of British 
functionaries in dealing with them, that we 
propose briefly to throw into a narrative the 
interesting events the papers disclose. 

Along the Gold Coast England has, our 
readers know, a series of forts, the chief of 
which is Cape Coast Castle, where the 
governor of these settlements resides. Our 
territorial possessions are, strictly speaking, 
limited to the sites of the forts and of the 
towns around them; where little knots of 
our enterprising countrymen earry on trade 
with the interior. Gradually, however, our po- 
litical authority has extended into the interior 
as far as the river Prah ; which, for a con- 
siderable distance, runs parallel to the coast, 
and forms a natural frontier. Between this 
frontier and the coast, the country is broken 
up into a series of petty states ; each possess- 
ing a chief or ruler; who recognises our 
general political supremacy, and whom we 
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are bound to protect against external assaults. | Major Hill’s predecessors, Ashantee intrigues 


The aristocracy of these little territories form 
a confederacy ; of which we are the chief and 
predominant power. Originally, this combi- 
nation had for its object only the independence 
of the various states within the river Prah ; 
but it is gradually being expanded to internal 
purposes of even greater value. It now 
furnishes a federal representative body, which 
meets under the presidency of the governor 
of the Gold Coast. This assembly takes 
charge of such common internal affairs as 
the construction of roads ; raising the means 
of their construction by a poll tax, which 
has been surprisingly well paid. Thus then, 
we find Queen Victoria’s authority prevailing 
over a congeries of petty states and tribes on 
the Gold Coast of Africa, maintaining tran- 
quillity amongst them; enforcing law and 
justice ; developing their resources ; drawing 
forth higher characteristics than had been 
before observed in the negro mind ; uniting 
them into a species of nationality, and pre- 
paring the way for another victory of the 
truths of Christianity over barbarism and 
paganism. In this good work the Queen is 


worthily represented by Major Hill, the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle. 

Before British power on the coast was con- 
solidated, the kingdom of Ashantee, which 
now lies on the further side of the Prah, 
claimed a similar authority to that which we 
now enjoy, over the whole country down to 


the coast ; which was devastated and harassed 
by attempts to enforce, and efforts to repel, 
that authority. In these conflicts the British 
government became involved; and, some 
three-and-twenty years ago, we were at first 
worsted, at length successful in a war with 
Ashantee. By the treaty with which peace 
was restored, the river Prah was declared to 


objects of suspicion. 





be the boundary of the kingdom of Ashantee, | 


and all the tribes to the southward of that 
river were placed under the protection of the 


to recover ground and influence and autho- 
rity south of the Prah became very apparent 
towards the summer of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. Immediately on the south side lies 
the Assin country, and its chiefs, Chibboo and 
Gabri, were a brace of worthless scamps 
ready to cheat any one, and were consequently 
On them Ashantee in- 
fluence was brought to bear ; and, in October 
last, Chibboo accepted from the King of 
Ashantee four hundred ounces of gold to 
throw off his English allegiance and to bring 
over his captains to Ashantee. They, how 

ever, denounced him, seized his person, and 
brought him to trial before a court composed of 
chiefs, and over which Governor Hill presided. 
By this tribunal he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to be deposed from his “stool,” and im- 
prisoned at Cape Coast Castle for life. On 
the petition generally of the chiefs, he was, 
however, released, and restored to power ; 
the heirs of his principal captains being 
delivered up as hostages for his good conduct, 
and he undertaking to make a good military 
road through his country. 

This checked Ashantee intrigues for three 
or four months. In April last, however, 
they revived; and in a more subtle and 
a more dangerous form. Further within 
the river Prah than the Assin country, is 
Donquah, the chief of which had died some 
three years previously. With a view, as it 
was pretended, to pay respect to his memory, 
the King of Ashantee, in collusion with the 
Assin chief, sent an armed party to make 
“custom” at Donquah ; but, in reality, to drive 
the Assin people on their return into Ashan- 
tee. The appearance of this force, commanded 
by the brother of the King of Ashantee, in 
the interior of their country, alarmed our 
confederates the Fantees, It gradually in- 
creased, and at last became a great army. 
The Fantees grew excited and armed also; 


British government. The court of Coomassie, | seized on all the Ashantees trading in their 
like other less sable courts, has the pride of| country, and roused their followers. So that 
ancient recollections and of present superiority | quickly there were collected seven thousand 
to the neighbours of the same hue, and that}or eight thousand Ashantee troops against 
pride was deeply humiliated by the restric-| ten thousand Fantees. War seemed certain. 


tion of its territories and pretensions. How- 


| 
| 


Unfortunately, Ensign Brownell with only 


ever, by the moderation and good sense of | forty men of the Gold Coast corps—sent by 


Governor Maclean whilst he lived ; and sub- 


sequently, through the judicious influence of| 
the Rev. Mr. Freeman, a Wesleyan missionary, | 


the King of Ashantee has, until recently, 
fairly fulfilled his obligations under this 
treaty. 

As with other African potentates, and 
most sovereigns elsewhere, Quacoc Duah, the 
King of Ashantee, is very much controlled 
in his external relations by his chiefs and his 
army ; and whether these chiefs envied the 
growing prosperity of their Fantee neigh- 
bours under our protection, or had exhausted 
conquests in other directions, may be doubtful ; 
but this is certain, that, feeling power weakly 
exercised at Cape Coast Castle by two of 





Major Hill to reconnoitre and look into the 
matter, and ignorant of the strength of the 
Ashantees—ventured into the Ashantee 
camp. ‘There he was courteously received ; 
but was made a prisoner, being however 
kindly treated. The young soldier retained 
all his self-possession ; held a palaver with 
the chiefs; showed them all the dangers 
and risks of a war ; and promised that their 
invasion should be overlooked, if they im- 
mediately withdrew their forces and re- 
crossed the Prah. At last the Ashantee 
chiefs succumbed to the reason and good 
sense of their youthful prisoner ; and swore 
that, if their captain and the people in the 
hands of the Fantees were given up, they 
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would return home. With Ensign Brownell 
in their camp, Governor Hill was of course 
obliged to fulfil this requirement; and the 
Ashantee captain and his armed party, four 
hundred strong, were escorted within their 
lines. Still the Ashantees hesitated ; they 
made further demands ; promised to go; but 
nevertheless remained. At last, a messenger 
from the court of Coomassie arrived in the 
camp with the sword of State having a large 
gilt decanter attached to it. Further sus- 
pense, however, still occurred ; but_modera- 
tion ultimately prevailed ; Ensign Brownell 
was released, the Prah was recrossed, and an 
Ashantee war avoided ; whilst the treacherous 
Assin chiefs were again tried and this time 
eondemned to death. 

Tf, on the one hand, this demonstration ex- 
hibited the prevalence of ambitious designs 
on the part of Ashantee, it is gratifying to 
observe on the other the confidence of our 
confederates in their own ability to repel 
them, and their perfect subordination to} 
British authority. Not less than thirty 
thousand Fantees were ready to turn out in 
defence of their independence of Ashantee 
and their subordination to the British Go- 
vernment. It was indeed this spirit of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Fantees, quite 
asmuch as Major Hill’s energy and Ensign 
Brownell’s courage and prudence, that at 
last induced the Ashantees to withdraw, and 
will probably lead to the abandonment of 
future incursions. ‘To be prepared, however, | 





for the worst, the Duke of Newcastle, then in 
office, judiciously augmented the materials | 
of war in the stores of Cape Coast Castle, | 
and orders were given to the cruisers to act | 
under Major Hill’s directions in case of| 
emergency. 


OXFORD FOSSILS. 


Tue first object that will attract the at- 
tention of the geological visitor on entering | 
the Clarendon Museum at the University of 
Oxford, will be a huge fossil sack of cement. 
Upon examination this sack will be seen to be 
curved a little upon itself, as a common sack 
would be when placed full of some heavy 
material against a wall. There is the im- 
pression of a rope encircling it in two places ; 
and, at the mouth, are plainly marked in-! 
dentations of the puckers. Close inspection | 
will show reticulated impressions of the coarse | 
material of which the sacking was composed, 
In the centre is a deep indentation ; a cast, 
in fact, of the back of the man who last 
carried the sack. 

The history of this curiosity? Well, it 
was oncea sack of Roman cement; and was 
fished up by some dredgers in the River 
‘Thames below London Bridge. It had, pro- 
bably, been dropped into the water by 
some ancient lighterman, who had been 
carrying it from a barge to the bank. Of 
course it sunk immediately ; and, by imbibing 
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water, had become solid, preserving, for a 
century or so, accurately the indentation of 
the man’s back and the other marks as above 
described. The perishable materials of the 
sacking had, in course of time, decayed; 
leaving nothing but the impression of its own 
form on the hardened powder. 

In another part of the museum is the ske- 
leton of a woman ; who, from the appearance 
of the bones, had reached to a considerable 
age. The body was found extended, in the 
usual position of burial, in a cave in Gla- 
morganshire. These bones are remarkable 
for being stained with a dark-red_brick- 
coloured substance, known as ruddle. Close 
to that part’ of the thigh-bone where the 
pocket is usually worn, were found se- 
veral small sea-shore shells in a state or 


jcomplete decay ; and, mixed with these, 


numerous fragments of small ivory rods, and 
small ivory rings ; together with a rude in- 
strument resembling a short skewer made 
of the metacarpal bone of a wolf; sharp, 
flattened to an edge at one end, and terminated 
at the other by the natural rounded condyle. 
The charcoal and fragments of recent bone 


|that are, apparently, the remains of human 
| food, render it probable that the cave in which 


they were found was at some time or other 
inhabited by human beings; and the cir- 
cumstance of an ancient British camp existing 
on the hill above it strengthens the suppo- 
sition. The ivory rods and rings are cer- 
tainly made from the antediluvian tusks 
that lay in the same cave, and were probably 
used to fasten together the coarse garments 
of. the ancient British soldiers, or to serve as 
armlets for the dandies. The shells might 
have been kept in the pocket, or have been 
used, as they are even at this day, in Glamor- 
ganshire, for a simple species of game. The 
wolf’s toe was probably reduced to its pre- 
sent form by the hands of this ancient 


'dame, and used by her as a skewer; the 
i > , 


immediate neighbourhood being wholly des- 
titute of wood. The custom of burying with 


jtheir possessors the ornaments and chief 
‘utensils of the deceased, is well known to 


have existed among the ancients—ancient 
Britons included. 

Several theories have been started to ac- 
count for the peculiar red colour of the 
bones. Among others it has been suggested 
that this old woman was in the habit of 
selling ruddle to the British soldiers in the 
camp close by ; and that, whilst still pursuing 
her avocation she died a peaceful death in her 
cave. There being no wood to make her a 
coffin, her considerate neighbours had placed 
her in her own ruddle sack, and thus buried 
her. In lapse of time the sack and the flesh 
decayed; but not the bones, which had ab- 
sorbed the ruddle. 

In the same museum, reposing under a 
glass case, is a very remarkable stone, called 
“ The Sunday Stone.” This stone was taken 
from a pipe which carries off the drain water 
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from a certain colliery in the north of Eng- 
land, and consists of carbonate of lime de- 
posited on the sides of the pipe. The stone 
is not of one uniform colour ; but is striped 
with alternate layers of black and white, yet 
both equally carbonate of lime. This comes 
about in the following way :—When the 
colliers were at work the coal dust naturally 
blackened the water ; which, running through 
the drain pipe, of course deposited a black 
mark. When no work was going on the water 
was necessarily clean, and a white layer was 
formed. After a time the concretion com- 
pletely filled up the pipe, and it was taken up ; 
the black and white marks being observed, 
they were compared with the clerk’s day- 
book, and were found accurately to correspond 
with the entries therein; namely, small 
streaks, alternately black and white, repre- 
sented a week ; for during the day the men | 
were working, and during the night they 
were at rest. Then came a white layer as 
large as a black and white one put together. 
This was Sunday—during which, there being 
no work, the water was clean for forty-eight | 
hours. By and bye there appears a forty-| 
eight hour mark in the middle of one week. 
The books tell the tale: this was the day| 
when a fair took place in the neighbourhood, 
and all the eolliers went by permission to it. | 
In another part of the stone is seen a still 
larger white mark, namely, Christmas-day. 
It came on a Monday, and all Sunday and | 
all Monday the water was clear. Thus the 
workmen unconsciously recorded, literally in 
black and white, their times of work and | 
of rest. They justly gave to this extra- 
ordinary specimen the name of “ The Sunday 
Stone.” 
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some frantic preachers who were rather 
overdoing their sermons in calling him q 
villain and a tyrant, by shutting up their 
chapels, and sending a few of them off to 
prison. 

There was not at that time, in England or 
anywhere else, a man so able to govern the 
country as Oliver Cromwell. Although he 
ruled with a strong hand, and levied a very 
heavy tax on the Royalists (but not until 
they had plotted against his life), he ruled 
wisely, and as the times required. He caused 
England to be so respected abroad, that I | 
wish some lords and gentlemen who have | 
governed it under kings and queens in later 
days would have taken a leaf out of Oliver 
Cromwell’s book. He sent bold Admiral | 
Blake to the Mediterranean Sea, to make the | 
Duke of Tuscany pay sixty thousand pounds, 
for injuries he had done to British subjects, | 
and spoliation he had committed on English | 
merchants. He further despatched him and | 
his fleet to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, to | 
have every English ship and every English- | 
man delivered up to him that had been taken | 
by pirates in those parts. All this was | 
gloriously done ; and it began to be thoroughly | 
well known, all over the world, that England | 
was governed by a man in earnest, who | 
would not allow the English name to be | 
insulted or slighted anywhere. 

These were not all his foreign triumphs, | 
He sent a fleet to sea against the Dutch ; and | 
the two powers, each with one hundred ships | 
upon its side, met in the English Channel, off | 
the North Foreland, where the fight lasted all | 
day long. Dean was killed in this fight; | 
but Monk, who commanded in the same ship | 


| with him, threw his cloak over his body that | 


the sailors might not know of his death and } 





be disheartened. Nor were they. 
| English broadsides so exceedingly astonished 
CHAPTER XE. |the Dutch that they sheered off at last, | 

OutveR CROMWELL, whom the people long/ though the redoubtable Van Tromp fired | 
called Otp Nott, in accepting the office of Pro-| wpon them with his own guns for deserting 


tector, had bound himself by a certain paper|their flag. Soon afterwards, the two fleets | 
engaged again, off the coast of Holland. | 


which was handed to him, called “the Instra- | 
ment,” to summon a Parliament, consisting|There, the valiant Van Tromp was _ shot 
of between four and five hundred mem- | through the heart, and the Dutch gave in, | 
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bers, in the election of which neither the 
Royalists nor the Catholics were to have 
any share. He had also pledged himself 
that this Parliament should not be dissolved 
without its own consent until it had sat five 
months. 

When this Parliament met, Oliver made a 
speech to them of three hours long, very 
wisely advising them what to do for the 
credit and happiness of the country. To 
keep down the more violent members, he 
required them to sign a recognition of what 
they were forbidden by “the Instrument” to 
do; which was, chiefly, to take the power from 
one single person at the head of the state or 
to command the army. Then he dismissed 
them to goto work. With his usual vigour 
and resolution he went to work himself with 


and peace was made. 

Further than this, Oliver resolved not to 
bear the domineering and bigoted conduet of 
Spain, which country not only claimed a 
right to all the gold and silver that could be | 
found im South America, and treated the | 
ships of all other countries who visited those 
regions as pirates, but put English subjects 
into the horrible Spanish prisons of the 
Inquisition. So, Oliver told the Spanish | 
ambassador that English ships must be free | 
to go wherever they would, and that English | 
merchants must not be thrown into those 
same dungeons, no, not for the pleasure of all 
the priests in Spain. To this, the Spanish 
ambassador replied that the gold and silver 
country, and the Holy Inquisition, were his 
King’s two eyes, neither of which he could 
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submit to have put out. Very well, said 
Oliver, then he was afraid he must damage 
those two eyes directly. 

So, another fleet was despatched under two 
commanders, Penn and VENABLEs, for His- 

aniola ; where, however, the Spaniards got 

the better of it. Consequently, the fleet came 
home again, after taking Jamaica on the way. 
Oliver, indignant with the two commanders 
who had not done what bold Admiral Blake 
would have done, clapped them both into 
prison, declared war against Spain, and made 
a treaty with France, in virtue of which it 
was to shelter the King and his brother the 
Duke of York no longer. Then, he sent a 
fleet abroad under bold Admiral Blake, which 
brought the King of Portugal to his senses— 
just to keep its hand in—and then engaged 
a Spanish fleet, sunk four great ships, and | 
took two more, laden with silver to the value 
of two millions of pounds: which dazzling 
prize was brought from Portsmouth to} 
London in waggons, with the populace of all | 
the towns and villages through which the 
waggons passed, shouting with all their might. 
After this victory, bold Admiral Blake sailed 
away to the port of Santa Cruz to cut off the 
Spanish treasure-ships coming from Mexico. 
There he found them, ten in number, with 
seven others to take care of them, and a 
big castle, and seven batteries, all roaring 
and blazing away at him with great guns. | 
Blake cared no more for great guns than for | 
pop-guns—no more for their hot iron balls | 
than for snow-balls. He dashed into the 
harbour, captured and burnt every one of 
the ships,and came sailing out again tri- 
umphantly, with the victorious English flag 
flying at his mast-head. This was the last| 
triumph of this great commander, who had | 
sailed and fought until he was quite worn | 
out. He died as his successful ship was| 
coming into Plymouth Harbour emidia the 
joyful acclamations of the people, and was 
buried in state in Westminster Abbey. Not 
to lie there, long. 

Over and above all this, Oliver found that 
the Vaupois, or Protestant people of the 
valleys of Lucerne, were insolently treated by 
the Catholic powers, and were even put to 
death for their religion, in an audacious and 
bloody manner. Instantly, he informed those 
powers that this was a thing which Protestant 
England would not allow; and he speedily 
carried his point through the might of his 
great name, and established their right to 
worship God in peace after their own harm- 
less manner. 

Lastly, his English army won such admi- 
ration in fighting with the French against the 
Spaniards, that, after they had assaulted the 
town of Dunkirk together, the French King 
in person gave it up to the English, that 
it might be a token to them of their might 
and valour. 

There were plots enough against Oliver 
among the frantic religionists (who called 
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themselves Fifth Monarchy Men), and among 
the disappointed Republicans. He had a 
difficult game to play, for the Royalists 
were always ready to side with either party 
against him. The “King over the water,” 
too, as Charles was called, had no scruples 
about plotting with any one against his life ; 
although there is reason to suppose that he 
would willingly have married one of his 
daughters, if Oliver would have had such a 
son-in-law. There was a certain CoLonEL 
Saxsy of the army, once a great supporter of 
Oliver’s but now turned against him, who 
was a grievous trouble to him through all this 
art of his career ; and who came and went 

tween the discontented in England and 
Spain, and Charles, who put himself in alliance 
with Spain on being thrown off by France. 
This man died in prison at last ; but not until 
there had been very serious plots between 
the Royalists and Republicans, and an actual 
rising of them in England, when they burst 
into the city of Salisbury on a Sunday night, 
seized the judges who were going to hold the 
assizes there next day, and would have hanged 
them but for the merciful objections of the 
more temperate of their number. Oliver 
was so Vigorous and shrewd that he soon put 
this revolt down, as he did most other con- 
spiracies, and it was well for one of its chief 
managers—that same Lord Wilmot who had 
assisted in Charles’s flight, and was now Earn 
or RocnEster—that he made his escape. 
Oliver seemed to have eyes and ears every- 
where, and secured such sources of informa- 
tion as his enemies little dreamed of. There 
was a chosen body of six persons, called 
the Sealed Knot, who were in the closest 
and most secret confidence of Charles. One 
of the foremost of these very men, a Sir 
RicHARD WILLIS, reported to Oliver every- 
thing that passed among them, and had two 
hundred a year for it. 

Mites Synparcoms, also of the old army, 
was another conspirator against the Pro- 
tector. He and a man named Crctt, bribed 
one of his Life Guards to let them have good 
notice when he was going out—intending to 
shoot him from a window. But, owing either 
to his caution or his good fortune, they could 
never get an aim at him. Disappointed 
in this design, they got into the chapel in 
Whitehall, with a basketful of combustibles, 
which were to explode by means of a slow 
match in six hours; then, in the noise and 
confusion of the fire they hoped to kill 
Oliver. But, the Life Guardsman himself 
disclosed this plot ; and they were seized, and 
Miles died (or killed himself in prison) a 
little while before he was ordered for execu- 
tion. A few such plotters Oliver caused to 
be beheaded, a few more to be hanged, and 
many more, including those who rose in arms 
against him, to be sent as slaves to the West 
Indies. If he were rigid, he was impar- 
tial too, in asserting the laws of England.” 
When a Portuguese nobleman, the brother of 
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the Portuguese ambassador, killed a London 
citizen in mistake for another man with 
whom he had had a quarrel, Oliver caused 
him to be tried before a jury of Englishmen 
and foreigners, and had him executed in spite 
of the entreaties of all the ambassadors in 
London. 

One of Oliver’s own friends, the DUKE oF 
OLDENBURGH, in sending him a present of six 
fine coach-horses, was very near doing more 
to please the Royalists than all the plotters put 
together. One day, Oliver went with his coach 
drawn by these six horses, into Hyde Park, to 
dine with his secretary and some of his other 
gentlemen under the trees there. After din- 
ner, being merry, he took it into his head to 

ut them inside and to drive home: a postil- 
ion riding one of the foremost horses, as the 
custom was. On account of Oliver’s being too 
free with the whip, the six fine horses went 
off at a gallop, the postillion got thrown, and 
Oliver fell upon the coach-pole and narrowly 
escaped being shot by his own pistol, which 
got entangled with his clothes in the harness 
and went off. He was dragged some distance 
by the foot, until his foot came out of the 
shoe, and then he came safely to the ground 
under the broad body of the coach, and 
was very little the worse. The gentlemen 
inside were only bruised, and the discon- 
tented people of all parties were much dis- 
appointed. 

The rest of the history of the Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell is a history of his Par- 
liaments. His first one not pleasing him at 
all, he waited until the five months were out, 
and then dissolved it. The next was better 
suited to his views, and from that he desired 
to get—if he could with safety to himself— 
the title of King. He had had this in his 
mind some time: whether because he thought 
that the English people, being more used to 
the title, were more likely to obey it; or 
whether because he really wished to be a 
king himself, and to leave the succession to 
that title in his family, is far from clear. He 
was already as high, in England and in all 
the world, as he would ever be, and I doubt 
myself if he cared for the mere name. How- 
ever, a paper, called the “Humble Petition and 
Advice,” was presented to him by the House 
of Commons, praying him to take a high 
title and to appoint his successor. That he 
would have taken the title of King there is 
no doubt, but for the strong opposition of the 
army. This induced him to forbear, and to 
assent only to the other points of the petition. 
Upon which occasion there was another 
grand show in Westminster Hall, when the 
Speaker of the House of Commons formally 
invested him with a purple robe lined with 
ermine, and presented him with a splendidly 
bound Bible, and put a golden sceptre in his 
hand. The next time the Parliament met he 
called a House of Lords of sixty members, as 
the petition gave him power to do; but as 











and would not proceed to the business of the 
country, he jumped into a coach one morning, 
took six Guards with him, and sent them to 
the right-about. I wish this had been a wara- 
ing to Parliaments to avoid long speeches, and 
do more work. 

It was the month of August, one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-eight, when Oliver 
Cromwell’s favourite daughter, ELizanerg 
CLAYPOLE (who had lately lost her youngest 
son), lay very ill, and his mind was greatly 
troubled, because he loved her dearly. An- 
other of his daughters was married to Lorp 
FAaLconBEerG, another to the grandson ‘ of 
the Earl of Warwick, and he had made his 
son RicHarp one of the Members of the 
Upper House. He was very kind and loving 
to them all, being a good father and a good hus- 
band, but he loved this daughter the best of 
the family, and went down to Hampton Court 
to see her, and could hardly be induced to stir 
from her sick room until she died, Although 
his religion had been of a gloomy kind, his 
disposition had been always cheerful. He 
had been fond of music in his home, and had 
kept open house once a week for all officers 
of the army not below the rank of a captain, 
and had always preserved in his house a quiet, | 
sensible dignity. He encouraged men of | 
genius and learning, and loved to have them | 
about him. Muirron was one of his great 
friends. He was good-humoured too, with 
the nobility, whose dresses and manners 
were very different from his; and to show 
them what good information he had, he would 
sometimes jokingly tell them when they were 
at his house, where they had last drank the 
health of the “King over the water,” and 
would recommend them to be more private 
(if they could) another time. But he had 
lived in busy times, had borne the weight of 
heavy State affairs, and had often gone in 
fear of his life. He was ill of the gout and 
ague; and when the death of his beloved 
child came upon him in addition, he sank, 
never to raise his head again. He told his 
physicians on the twenty-fourth of August 
that the Lord had assured him that he 
was not to die in that illness, and that he 
would certainly get better. This was only his 
sick fancy, for on the third of September, 
which: was the anniversary of the great 
battle of Worcester, and the day of the year 
which he called his fortunate day, he died, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He had 
been delirious, and had lain insensible some 
hours, but he had been overheard to mur- 
mur a very good prayer the day before. The 
whole country lamented his death. If you 
want to know the real worth of Oliver Crom- 
well, and his real services to his country, you 
can hardly do better than compare England 
under him, with England under Cuar.zs the 
SECOND. 


He had appointed his son Richard to suc- 


that Parliament did not please him either,iceed him, and after there had been, at 
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Somerset House in the Strand, a lying in 
state more splendid than sensible—as all such 
vanities after death are, I think—Richard 
became Lord Protector. He was an amiable 
country gentleman, but had none of his 
father’s genius, and was quite unfit for such a 
ost in such a storm of parties. Richard’s 

rotectorate, which only lasted a year and a 
half, is a_history of quarrels. between the 
officers of the army and the Parliament, and 
between the officers among themselves, and of 
a growing discontent among the people, who 
had far too many long sermons and far too 
few amusements, and wanted a change. At 
last, General Monk got the army well into his 
own hands, and then, in pursuance of a secret 
plan he seems to have entertained from the 
time of Oliver’s death, declared for the 
King’s cause. He did not do this openly ; 
but, in his place in the House of Commons, 
as one of the members for Devonshire, 
strongly advocated the proposals of one Sir 
JoHN GREENVILLE, who came to the House 
with a letter from Charles, dated from 
Breda, and with whom he had previously 
been in secret communication. There had 
been plots and counterplots, and a recall of 
the last members of the Long Parliament, 
and an end of the Long Parliament, and 
risings of the Royalists that were made too 
soon; and most men being tired out, and 
there being no one to head the country now 
Oliver was dead, it was readily agreed to 
welcome Charles Stuart. Some of the wiser 
and better members said—what was most 
true—that in the letter from Breda, he 
made no real promise to govern well, and 
that it would be best to make him pledge 
himself beforehand as to what he should be 
bound to do for the benefit of the kingdom. 
Monk said, however, it would be all right 
when he came, and he could not come too 
soon, 

So, everybody found out all ina moment 
that the country must be prosperous and 
happy, having another Stuart to conde- 
scend to reign over it; and there was a pro- 
digious firing off of guns, lighting of bonfires, 
ringing of bells, and throwing up of caps. 
The people drank the King’s health by thou- 
sands in the open streets, and everybody 
rejoiced. Down came the Arms of the Com- 
monwealth, up went the Royal Arms instead, 
and out came the public money. Fifty 
thousand pounds for the King, ten thousand 
pounds for his brother the Duke of York, 
fiye thousand pounds for his brother the 
Duke of Gloucester. Prayers for these gra- 
cious Stuarts were put up in all the churches ; 
commissioners were sent to Holland (which 
suddenly found out that Charles was a great 
man, and that it loved him) to invite the King 
home; Monk and the Kentish grandees went to 
Dover, to kneel down before him as he landed. 
He kissed and embraced Monk, made him 
ride in the coach with himself and his 
brothers, came on to London amid wonderful 


shoutings, and passed through the army at 
Blackheath on the twenty-ninth of May (his 
birthday), in the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty. Greeted by splendid dinners 
under tents, by flags and tapestry streaming 
from all the houses, by delighted crowds in 
all the streets, by troops of noblemen and 
gentlemen in rich dresses, by City companies, 
trainbands, drummers, trumpeters, the great 
Lord Mayor, and the majestic Aldermen, the 
King went on to Whitehall. On entering it, he 
commemorated his Restoration with the joke 
that it really would seem to have been his 





own fault that he had not come long ago, 
since everybody told him that he had always 
wished for him with all his heart. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


There never were such profligate times 
in England as under Charles the Second. 
Whenever you see his portrait, with his 
swarthy ill-looking face and great nose, you 
may fancy him in his Court at Whitehall, 
surrounded by some of the very worst vaga- 
bonds in the kingdom (though they were 
lords and ladies), drinking, gambling, indulg- 
ing in vicious conversation, and committing 
every kind of profligate excess. It has been 
a fashion to call Charles the Second “The 
Merry Monarch.” Let me try to give youa 
general idea of some of the merry things 
that were done, in the merry days when 
this merry gentleman sat upon his merry 
throne, in merry England. 

The first merry proceeding was—of course—- 
to declare that he was one of the greatest, the 
wisest, and the noblest kings that ever shone, 
like the blessed sun itself, on this benighted 
|earth. The next merry and pleasant piece ot 
business was, for the Parliament, in the 
|humblest manner, to give him one million 
two hundred thousand pounds a year, and to 
settle upon him for life that old disputed 
tonnage and poundage which had been so 
bravely fought for. Then, General Monk, 
being made EArt oF ALBEMARLE, and a 
few other Royalists similarly rewarded, the 
law went to work to see what was to be 
done to those persons (they were called 
|Regicides) who had been concerfed in 
‘making a martyr of the late King. Ten of 
| these were merrily executed ; that is to say, 
'six of the judges, one of the council, Colonel 
| Hacker and another officer who had com- 
jmanded the Guards, and Hue Peters, a 
|preacher, who had preached against the 
martyr with all his heart. These executions 
were so extremely merry, that every horrible 
circumstance which Cromwell had abandoned 
was revived with appalling cruelty. The 
hearts of the sufferers were torn out of their 
living bodies; their bowels were burned be- 
fore their faces; the executioner cut jokes to 
the next victim, as he rubbed his filthy hands 
together that were reeking with the blood ot 
the last; and the heads of the dead were 
drawn on sledges with the living to the place 
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of suffering. Still, even so merry a monarch 
could not force one of these dying men to say 
that he was sorry for what he had done. 
Nay, the most memorable thing said among 
them was, that if the thing were to do again 
they would do it. 

Sir Harry Vane, who had furnished the 
evidence against Strafford, and was one of the 
most staunch of the Republicans, was also 
tried, found guilty, and ordered for execution. 
When he came upon the scaffold on Tower 
Hill, after conducting his own defence with 
great power, his notes of what he had meant to 
say to the people were torn away from him, 
and the drums and trumpets were ordered to 
sound lustily and drown his voice ; for, the 
people had been so much impressed by what 
the Regicides had calmly said with their last 
breath, that it was the custom now, to have 
the drums and trumpets always under the 
scaffold, ready to strike up. Vane said no 
more than this: “It is a bad cause which 
cannot bear the words of a dying man,” and 
bravely died. 

These merry scenes were succeeded by 
another, perhaps even merrier. On the anni- 
versary of the late King’s death, the bodies of 

liver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were 

torn out of their graves ir Westminster Abbey, 
dragged to Tyburn, hanged there on a gallows 
all day long, and then beheaded. Imagine 
the head of Oliver Cromwell set upon a pole 
to be stared at by a brutal crowd, not one of 
whom would have dared to look the living 
Oliver in the face for half a moment! Think, 
after you have read this reign, what England 
was under Oliver Cromwell who was torn out 
of his grave, and under this merry monarch 
who sold it, like a merry Judas, over and over 
again. 
« Of course, the remains of Oliver’s wife and 
daughter were not to be spared either, though 
they had been most excellent women. ‘The 
base clergy of that time gave up their bodies, 
which were buried in the Abbey, and—to the 
eternal disgrace of England —they were 
thrown into a pit, together with the moul- 
dering bones of Pym and of the brave and 
bold old Admiral Blake. 

The clergy acted this disgraceful part be- 
cause they hoped to get the nonconformists 
or dissenters thoroughly put down in this 
reign, and to have but one prayer-book and 
one service for all kinds of people, no matter 
what their private opinions were. This was 
pretty well, I think, for a Protestant Church, 
which had displaced the Romish Church 
because people had a right to their own 
opinions in religious matters. However, 
they carried it with a high hand, and a 
prayer-book was agreed upon, in which 
the extremest opinions of Archbishop Laud 
were not forgotten. An Act was passed, too, 
preventing any dissenter from holding any 
office under any corporation. So, the regular 
clergy in their triumph were soon as merry 
as the King. The army being by this time 
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[Conducted by 


disbanded, and the King crowned, everything 
was to go on easily for ever more. 

I must say a word here, about the King’s 
family. He had not been long upon the 
throne when his brother the Duke of 
Gloucester, and his sister the Princess op 
ORANGE, died within a few months of each 
other, of the small-pox. His remaining sister, | 
the Princess Henrietta, married the Dugg | 
or Orns, the brother of Louis THE Four. | 
TEENTH, King of France. His brother Jams, 
Duxe or York, was made High Admiral, 
and by and by became a Catholic. He wag | 
a gloomy, sullen, bilious sort of man, witha | 
remarkable partiality for the ugliest women | 
in the country, He married, under very | 
discreditable circumstances, ANNE Hybs, the | 
daughter of Lorp CLARENDON, then the | 
King’s principal Minister—not at all a | 
delicate minister either, but doing much of | 
the dirty work of avery dirty palace. It | 
became important now, that the King him- | 
self should be married; and divers foreign 
Monarchs, not very particular about the | 
character of their son-in;law, proposed their 
daughters to him. The Kine or Porrvea, 
offered his daughter, CATHERINE or Bra- 
GANzA, and fifty thousand pounds : in addition 
to which the French King, who was favour | 
able to that match, offered a loan of another 
fifty thousand, The King of Spain, on the 
other hand, offered any one out of a dozen | 
ef Princesses, and other hopes of gaia, | 
But. the ready money carried the day, and 
Catherine came over in state to her merry | 
marriage. 

The whole Court was agreat flaunting crowd | 
of debauched men and shameless women; | 
and Catherine’s merry husband insulted and | 
outraged her in every possible way, until she | 
consented to receive those worthless creatures | 
as her very good friends, and to due 
herself by their companionship. A 


Paumer, whom the King made Lapy Cast | 
MAINE, and afterwards DucnEss or CLEVE 
LAND, was one of the most powerful of the | 


bad women about the Court, and had | 
great influence with the King nearly all 
through his reign. Another merry lady, | 
named Mout Davis, a dancer at the theatre, | 
was afterwards her rival. So was Neu | 
Gwyn, first an orange girl and then a 
actress, who really had some good in her, | 
and of whom one of the worst things I know, | 
is, that she actually does seem to have beew | 
fond of the King. The first Duxx or 82 
Axpays was this orange girl’s child. In like | 
manner, the son of a merry waiting-lady, | 
whom the King created Ducuxss or Ports | 
mouTH, became the Duke or RicHMonD. 
Upon the whole, it is not so bad a thing to 
be a commoner. 

The Merry Monarch was so exceedingly | 
merry among these merry ladies, and some | 
equally merry (and equally infamous) lords 
and gentlemen, that he soon got through his 
hundred thousand pounds, and then, by way 
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| Acts of Parliament ever passed. 
| this law, every minister who should not give 


| certain day was declared to be a minister no 





| consequence of this was that some 
| thousand honest men were taken from their 
| congregations, and reduced to dire poverty 


Charles Dickens.] 
of raising a little pocket-money, made a merry | 
bargain. He sold Dunkirk to the French 
King for five millions of livres. When I 
think of the dignity to which Oliver Crom- 
well raised England in the eyes of foreign 
powers, and when I think of the manner in 
which he gained for England this very Dun- 
kirk, I am much inelined to consider that if 
the Merry Monarch had been made to follow 
his father for this action he would have re- 
ceived his just deserts. 

Though he was like his father in none of 
that father’s greater qualities, he was un- 
doubtedly like him in being worthy of no 
trust. When he sent that letter to the Par- 
liament, from Breda, he did expressly promise | 
that all sincere religious opinions should be 
respected. Yet he was no sooner firm in his 
power than he consented to one of the worst 
Under 


his solemn assent to the Prayer-Book by a 


longer, and to be deprived of his church. The | 
two | 


and distress. It was followed by another 
outrageous law, called the Conventicle Act, 
by which any person above the age of 
sixteen who was present at any religious 
service not according to the Prayer-Book, was 
to be imprisoned three months fer the first | 
offence, and six for the second, and to be 
transported for the third. This Act alone 
filled the prisons, which were then most | 
villanous dungeons, to overflowing. 

The Covenanters in Scotland had already 
fared no better. A base Parliament, usually 
known as the Drunken Parliament, in conse- 
quence of its principal members being seldom | 
sober, had been got together to make laws 
against the Covenanters, and to force all men 
to be of one mind in religious matters. 
The Marquis or ARGYLE, relying on the 
King’s honour, had given himself up to 
him ; but, he was wealthy, and his enemies 
wanted his wealth, He was tried for 
treason on the evidence of some private 
letters, in which he had expressed opinions— 
as well he might—more favourable to the 
government of the late Lord Protector than 
of the present merry and religious King. He 
was executed, as were two men of mark 
among the Covenanters ; and Suarp, a traitor 
who had once been the friend of the Presby- 
terians and betrayed them, was made Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, to teach the Scotch 
how to like bishops. 

Things being in this merry state at home, 
the Merry Monarch undertook a war with 
the Dutch; principally because they inter- 
fered with an African company, established 
with the two objects of buying gold- 
dust and slaves, of which the Duke of York 
was a leading member. After some pre- 
liminary hostilities, the said Duke sailed to 
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the coast of Holland with a fleet of ninety- 


eight vessels of war, and four fire-ships. This 
engaged with the Dutch fleet, of no fewer 
than one hundred and thirteen ships. In the 
great battle between the two forces the Dutch 
lost eighteen ships, four admirals, and seven 
thousand men. But, the English on shore 
were in no mood of exultation when they 
heard the news. 

For, this was the year and the time of the 
Great Plague in London. During the winter 
of one thousand six hundred and sixty-four 
it had been whispered about, that some 
few people had died here and there of 
the disease called the. Plague, in some of 
the unwholesome suburbs around London. 
News was not published at that time as 
it is now, and some people believed these 
rumours, and some disbelieved them, and they 
were soon forgotten. But, in the month of 
May, one thousand six hundred and sixty-five, 
it began to be said all over the town that the 
disease had burst out with great violence in 
St. Giles’s, and that the people were dying 
in great numbers. This soon turned out to 
be awfully true. The roads out of London 
were choked up by people endeavouring to 
escape from the infected city, and large sums 
were paid for any kind of conveyance. The 
disease soon spread so fast that it was 
necessary to shut up the houses in which 
sick people were, and to cut them off from 
communication with the living. Every one 
of these houses was marked on the outside of 
the door with a red cross, and the words, 
Lord, have mercy upon us! The streets 
were all deserted, grass grew in the public 
ways, and there was a dreadful silence in the 
air. When night came on, dismal rumblings 
used to be heard, and these were the wheels 
of the death-carts, attended by men with 
veiled faces and holding cloths to their 
mouths, who rang doleful bells and cried in 
a loud and solemn voice, “ Bring out your 
dead!” ‘The corpses put into these carts 
were buried by torchlight in great pits; 
no service being performed over them ; all 
men being afraid to stay for a moment on 
the brink of the ghastly graves. In the 
general fear, children ran away from their 
parents, and parents from their children. 
Some who were taken ill, died alone and with- 
out any help. Some were stabbed or strangled 
by hired nurses, who robbed them of all their 
money and stole the very beds on which they 
lay. Some went mad, dropped from the 
windows, ran through the streets, and in 
their pain and frenzy flung themselves into 
the river. 

These were not all tlie horrors of the time. 
The wicked and dissolute, in wild despera- 
tion, sat in the taverns singing roaring songs, 
and were stricken as they drank, and went 
out and died. The fearful and superstitious 
persuaded themselves that they saw super- 
natural sights—burning swords in the sky, 
gigantic arms and darts, Others pretended 
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that at night vast crowds of ghosts walked 
round and round the dismal pits. One mad- 


man, naked, and carrying a brazier full of burned and burned, for three days, 


burning coals upon his head, stalked through 
the streets, crying out that he was a Prophet, 
commissioned to denounce the vengeance of 
the Lord on wicked London. Another always 
went to and fro, exclaiming, “ Yet forty days, 
and London shall be destroyed!” A third 
awoke the echoes in the dismal streets, by 
night and by day, and made the blood of the 
sick run cold, by calling out incessantly, in 
a deep, hoarse voice, “O, the great and 
dreadful God !” 

Through the months of July and August 
and September, the Great Plague raged more 
and more. 
streets, in the hope of stopping the infection ; 
but there was a plague of rain too, and it beat 
the fires out. At last, the winds which usually 


arise at that time of the year which is called | 


the equinox, when day and night are of equal 
length all over the world, began to blow, and 
to purify the wretched town. The deaths 
began to decrease, the red crosses slowly t6 
disappear, the fugitives to return, the shops 
to open again, pale frightened faces to be seen 
in the streets. The Plague had been in every 


at of England, but in close and unwholesome 
ondon it had killed one hundred thousand 
people. 

All this time, the Merry Monarch was as | 
merry as ever, and as worthless as ever. All 


this time, the debauched lords and gentlemen 
and the shameless ladies danced and gamed 
and drank, and loved and hated one another, 
according to their merry ways. So little 
humanity did the government learn from 
the late affliction, that one of the first things 
the Parliament did when it met at Oxford 
(being as yet afraid to come to London), was 
to make a law, called the Five Mile Act, 
expressly directed against those poor minis- 
ters who, in the time of the Plague, had 
manfully come back to comfort the unhappy 
people. This infamous law, by forbidding 
them to teach in any school, or to come 
within five miles of any city, town, or village, 
doomed them to starvation and death. 

The fleet had been at sea, and healthy. 
The King of France was now in alliance 
with the Dutch, though his navy was 
chiefly employed in looking on while the 
English and Dutch fought. The Dutch 
gained one victory ; and the English gained 
another and a greater; and Prince Rupert, 
one of the English admirals, was out in the 
Channel one windy night, looking out for the 
French Admiral, with the intention of giving 


him something more to do than he had had | 


yet, when the gale increased to a storm, and 
blew him into Saint Helen’s. That night was 
the third of September, one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six, and that wind fanned 
the Great Fire of London. 

It broke out at a baker’s shop near London 
Bridge, on the spot on which the Monument 


Great fires were lighted in the| 


remembrance of those 
It spread and spread, and 
The 
nights were lighter than the days ; in the day- 
| time there was an immense cloud of smoke, 
and in the night-time there was a great tower 
of fire mounting up into the sky, which 
lighted the whole country landscape for ten 
miles round. Showers of hot ashes rose into 
jthe air and fell on distant places; flying 
sparks carried the conflagration to great 
distances, and kindled it in twenty new spots 
at a time; church steepies fell down with 
tremendous crashes; houses crumbled into 
cinders by the hundred and the thousand, 
The summer had been intensely hot and dry, 
the streets were very narrow, and the houses 
mostly built of wood and plaster. Nothing 
could stop the tremendous fire but the want 
of more houses to burn; nor did it stop 
until the whole way from the Tower to 
Temple Bar was a desert, composed of the 
ashes of thirteen thousand houses and eighty- 
nine churches. 

This was a terrible visitation at the time, 
and occasioned great loss and suffering to the 
two hundred thousand burnt-out people, who 
were obliged to lie in the fields under the 
|open night sky, or in hastily-made huts of 
mud and straw, while the lanes and roads 
were rendered impassable by carts which had 
broken down as they tried to save their 
|goods. But the Fire was a great blessing. 
to the City afterwards, for it arose from 
‘its ruins very much improved—built more 
regularly, more widely, more cleanly and 
carefully, and therefore much more healthily. 
It might be far more healthy than it is, but 
there are some people in it still—even now, at 
this time, nearly two hundred years later— 
so selfish, so pig-headed, and so ignorant, that 
I doubt if even another Great Fire would 
warm them up to do their duty. 

The Catholics were accused of having 
wilfully set London in flames; one poor 
Frenchman, who had been mad for years, 
even accused himself of having with his own 
hand fired the first house. There is no 
{reasonable doubt, however, that the fire was 
accidental. An inscription on the Monument 
long attributed it to the Catholics ; but itis 
removed now, and was always a malicious and 
stupid untruth. 


! 
now stands as a 
raging flames. 
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